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No. 188. Vou. VIII. 


Amusements. 
wee CYCLORAMA and MUSIC 


HALL, Albany Street, a new extensive building, 
annexed to the Colosseum, OPEN DAILY, with a pon 
moving Cyclorama, representing Lisbon and Destruction of 
the City by Earthquake in 1755. Designed and produced 
under the direction of Mr. W. Bradwell, painted by Messrs. 
Danson and Son. The views will be illustrated by appro- 
priate Music on the new Grand Apollonicon. Open daily at 

representation at Half-past Two; Second ditto at 

Four Evening—Open at Seven: First representation at 

Half-past Seven ; Second ditto at Nine. A ane overture 

le each representation. ; Reserved 

Seats, 3s.; children and schools half-price ; po tickets, 

for four or more, 2s. 6d. each person. May be had at the 

Music Warehouses. 

NOTICE.—Visitors to the Cyclorama will be admitted to 

the Colosseum at Half-price. 


@rucation. 


DANCING AND THE CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. 


RS. EDWIN EVANS (late MISS 


L, GIROUX) begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that Academies are open for the Season on Mondays and 


Thursdays. 
An Article Pupil wanted. 
ll, Caroline Street, Bedford Square. 
EER CEST somata 


Sales. 
Music and Musical Instruments, at the Auction Mart. 
UTTICK and SIMPSON, auctioneers 


of music and literary property, will SELL by AUC- 

tion, at — Auetion Mart, on Thursday, Feb. 1, at 1 most 
# COLLECTION of valuable MUSIC, including a 

Works in full — by Dr. rd 




















duets, trios, quartet quintets, and septets ; 
orchestral ts, ae including wal sa polkas, 
overtures, and symphonies ; the works of the great masters, 


Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, Weber, &c.; organ and 
church music, standard 


theoretical works, tutors, &c. ; also |. 


pianofortes, a harp, some violins and violoncellos of high 
quality, flutes, metronomes, some engraved portraits of emi- 
nent musicians, &c. May be viewed the. day. previous. 
Catalogues may be had at the Auction Mart on Monday next, 
3 i be sent on apnea to the Auctioneers, 191, Picca- 





Music and Musical Instruments. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, auctioneers 

of music and literary property, will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their great Room, 191, Piccadilly; on Tuesday, Feb. 
6, at 1 most punctually, a collection of vaeable MUSI . from 
the library of an eminent professor, including many of the 
rarest theoretical ; together with a choice selection of 
the best works of the great masters ; an extremely fine sub- 
scription copy of -Handel’s Works, by Dr. Arnold, on large 
paper; valuable full scores, and vocal and instrumental 


music ; yo erent y violins, and other musical instru- 
ments. logues will be ready in a few days, and will be 
sent on application. 











RT UNION of LONDON; incorpo- 
rated by Royal Charter.—Subscription of 1849.—Each 
ptizeholder of the annual distribution will be entitled to select 
for himself a work of art as heretofore. Every subscriber will 
Teceive for each guinea an impression of a line engraving by 


_.P. Lightfoot, after W. E. Frost, A. R.A. “ Sabrina,” pod 


pera and, in addition to this, an engraving after a 
design in bas-relief, for which a premium of 100/. has been 
offered by the Society. Early subscription is desirable. 
GEORGE GOODWIN, iin 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 
44; West Strand, January, 1849. 


[FEBRUARY 1, 1849. 


on the lat and 15th of every fonth. 


New Publications. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF VANITY FAIR. 


This day is pena, Illustrated with Ten Steel 
Engravings by the Author. 


HE GREAT HOGGARTY 
DIAMOND By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Author of “ Pendennis,” “ Vanity Fair,” &c. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day is published, 


‘Lae RISING GENERATION. 
JOHN LEECH. A Series of Drawings on Stone, in 
imperial quarto, beautifully Coloured, in an Illustrated 
Cover, containing the Twelve Prints, Price 10s. 6d., or 1s. 
each separately. F a handsome and amusing volume 

—— Pee pene a ~ ae: 

“Mr. h’s pen mage enatores for a good pur- 
ae We advise our readers to procure them, for they are 
r wd to lead to much innocent amusement.”—Morning 


Ponca Office, 85, Fleet Street. 





In a few days, price 16s., in cloth, gilt edges, a New 
Enirion, corrected to the presesent time, of 


AXTON’S BOTANICAL 
DICTIONARY ; comprising the names, History, and 
Culture of all Plants known in Britain, with a full explana- 
tions of Technical Terms. Prepared as an instant resource 
and standard of consultation, and invaluable to all lovers of 
Horticulture in every branch. 
*,* For the convenience of persons possessing the First 
Edition, a SUPPLEMENT containing all the New Plants 
since its appearance, is published, price 5s. in cloth, 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


Price 6s., py Aven in cloth, with Steel Plates, from 
etches by Anna Mary Howitt. 


UR COUSINS IN OHIO. 
By MARY HOWITT. 
Darton & Co., Holborn Hill. 








Will soon be ready, No. 4 of 


ARTON’S HOLIDAY LIBRARY ; 
“entitled POEMS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, by on 
of the amiable* Authoresses of “Original Poems” and 
“ Nursery Rhymes.” 

The popularity which, for so many years, has attended the 
sale of the two little works above mentioned, is deemed by 
the publishers a sufficient guarantee for the success of a new 
volume of Poems, from the pen of one of the fair contributors 
to those useful little books. 


Darton and Co., Holborn-hill. 





Third Edition, in royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
Thoroughly revised and greatly improved, with important 
Additions. 


ARTIN’S ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, comprising nearly 1000 
Questions, Illustrations, and Experiments ; with upwards of 
300 Engravings. 


Laws of Matter Pneumatics Astronomy Galvanism 
and Motion Meteorology Aerostation Magnetism 
Mechanics Acoustics Chemistry Laws of Heat 
Hydrostatics tics Electricity Steam Engine 
Hydraulics Mill Work Watch Work Prime Movers 


“ For clearness of arrangement, beauty of illustration, and 
thorough elementary comprehensiveness, it has never been 
surpassed, and seldom equalled. Its distinctness of para- 
graph, happy interrogations, and unrivalled model lessons, 
give it a high claim to public patronage.”— Atlas. 


London : Darton & Co., Holborn Hill. 





ONDON ASSURANCE CORPO- 


co — ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 


For ogy Assurance of Lives, and for Fire and Marine In- 


Offees—7 Royal Exchange, Cornhill; and 10, Regent- 
The E of the Life Department are defrayed by the 


Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 
p... may be had by a personal or written appli- 


Joun LAURENCE, Secretary. 





PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 
On the \st February in 2 Volumes, Post 8vo. 


Price One Guinea. 
GLANCE at REVOLUTIONIZED 
= “ —_ Pastimes, and Recollections of the South of Italy,” 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill ; 
who have just published, 
AUSTRIA. By EDWARD P. THOMPSON. 


12s. cloth. 


Post 8vo 


ITALY. By CHARLES MACFARLANE. Author 


Price 64. 
Stamped copies, §¢. extra. 
WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 


A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. 

5th Edition. 4 mgt and above 70 Woodcuts.. 2 vols, 
8vo. Pp. 1037. £1. 1s. boards. This work has been trans. 
lated into the French and German Languages. 

ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 6th _— 
with numerous illustrations. 12mo. Pp. 223. 3s. 6d. 
A New Chapter has been added to this Edition, “On 
Relations between the Structure and the Functions of the ” 

into French 


OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. 
sewed. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 8th Edition, 


8th Edition. §8vo. 1s. 


Post 8vo. Pp. 507. 8s. cloth lettered. “The Béople’s Edi- 
tion.” Royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed. Also, an Ab sd Edition, 
for Schools and Families. Fep. 1s. 6d. cloth.— work has 


been translated into French, German, and Swedish 


77,500 copies have been sold in the United 

MORAL hey gg or the Duties of ow ae 
Domestic, and Social. d Edition 12mo. 7s 64, 
bds. “The People’s ‘edition, Pm Royal 8yo. Pt Tie. 3 2s. sewed. 


; and 


POPULAR EDUCATION: its fas << and Principles. 
Elucidated. 3rd Edition, Pp. 126. 8yo. 1s. 6d. 


ore a. Marshall, & Co.; Longman & Co.; and 
Co.—Edinburgh: Maclachlan, Stewart, & Co. 





CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Adapted to recent improvements in Education, and recom- 
mended by the Committee of Council on Education. 


AILY LESSON BOOKS, No. 1, 2, 
3, 4, and SEQUEL, forming a complete course of In- 
struction from the Alphabet to the more advanced studies of 
public Schools. 
Strongly bound in Linen ; and, as a set, the cheapest and 
= complete extant. 
j. These gaunt Beaute onan nae the British and 
oreign ety, and are rapidly gaining admission 
into ee Establishments generally. 
Simpkin, Marshall, ané.€o.; and Hamilton, 
Adams, a Co., Paternoster Row. 


45th Edition, 1s. 8d. bound in red. 


HE INTELLECTUAL CALCU- 
LATOR; A Complete course of State and MENTAL 

Seeeneee, in a graduated System, including all the usual 

les 

This work has been eulogized by Lord Peon oS in the 

House of Lords (vide his celebrated Speech on Education), 

and been highly applauded by the Leading Reviewers. . 

The Proprietors of several prosperous Scholastic Establish- 

ments ascribe their success entirely to the introduction of this 

Arithmetic. 

The results of its system of Mental Arithmetic, even in very 

young pupils, astonish the best mathematicians and the most 

practised men of business. 


Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; Hamilton, Adams, & Co.; and 
all Booksellers. 








Just out, Second Edition, price 8s., with Key, 10s. 6d. 


ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME— 

containing: A Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-book, 

and a Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synonymousin German and 
English. By Fatcxk LEBABN. 

“This work appears to possess pre-eminent. advantages 
over the common run of such vee prolactions. The object of 
the author is to remove the generally acknowledged diffi- 
culties of acquiring the language,—acknowledged, that is, 
by the English student, and not perhaps 
against by the teacher. There is everything in the volume 
to assure us that it may be completely carried out.”— 
University Herald. 

“We consider this work well calculated to insure rapid 
progress m the study. It is complete and admirably ar- 
ranged.”—Jndian iner. 


Whittaker and Co. Ave-Maria-lane. 





Complete for 16s. The last and most complete course of 
Lectures delivered by Niebuhr. 


IEBUHR’S HISTORICAL 
LECTURES.—Just published, thick foolscap 8vo., 
price 6s. cloth, 6s. 6d. bound in leather, pp. ° 


Vol. I. of NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ROMAN HIS- 
TORY : extending from the beginning of Kome to the out- 
break of the first Punic War. Translated from the Edition of 
Dr. M. Isler, by H. Le M. Cuepmrtt, M.A., and F, C. Fy 
DEMMLER, Ph. D., of the Military College, Sandhurst. 


A. Fullarton & Co., 106, Newgate-street. 
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MR. COLBURN’ 


THE CRITIC. 
S NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY. 


I. 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK, 
“KING ARTHUR.” 


2 Vols. 
Vols, Ill. and IV. of the 
‘CASTLEREAGH LETTERS AND 


DESPATCHES. 
Completing the IRISH REBELLION and UNION. 


qt. 


MORDAUNT HALL; 


ER NIGHT. A Novel. By the Author of 
=e erie Wyeibam,” “ Angela,” &. 3 Vols. 
Iv. 
Part III. of 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS OF HIS 
OWN TIM 


3 
Containing the Account of his Residence in England. Price 
only 


2s, 6d. 


Vv 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 


THE OLD JUDGE; a Bg IN A COLONY, 2 Vols. 
21s. 


15s. bound. 


LUCILLE BELMONT. 


ANovel. 3 Vols. 


VII. 


ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY, 


And EPISODES IN ANCESTRAL STORY. By J. BERNARD 
BugkKE, Esq. 2 Vols., post 8vo. 


Vill. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


By FrepBikA BREMER. Translated by Mary Howitt. 
1Vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


Ix. 


ADVENTURES IN BORNEO. 


A Tale of the Sea. 1 Vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 


Vols. bis ch XII. of 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Completing the Work. 


Henry Cotsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





OCKS’S NEW MUSICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS.—The Seventh Part of Messrs, ROBERT 
COCKS and CO.’S CATALOGUE of NEW FOREIGN and 
ENGLISH VOCAL and INSTRUMENT AL MUSIC.—(Gratis 
and postage free.) 
London : Cocks and Co. 1849. 


‘“‘ This catalogue is an astounding list of great composers 
and great compositions— of theoretical and cenentery 
works; pianoforte music; organ, cathedral, and chure 
music; psalmody ; classical music ; violin, violoncello, flute, 
harp, guitar, and orchestral music ; septets, quintets, quat- 
tets, and trios; songs, ballads, glees, and madrigals! All 

e gigantic ancients, (if we may use the term,) Sebastian 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Clementi, 
&c.; and all the worthier mode’ ria, Wallace, Mos- 
chelles, Czerny, Schubert, Herz, Hunten, Chaulieu, Labitzky, 
Strauss, Auber, and a galaxy of others, star its richly-filled 

! which yield us an almost bewildering impression of 

e vast publishing labours of Messrs. Cocks and Co. All 
persons seeking all or any great or popular music, of the 
past or of to-day, should possess this extraordinary cata- 
logue.” — Vide Jersey Times, Jan. 16. 


Apply at their Royal Musical Saloon. 


? 

SACRED MUSIC.— WARREN’S 
CHANTER’S Hand-guide for the use of Churches, Chapels, 
Training Colleges, Schools, &c.; containing the Morning 
and Evening Service, pointed for chanting, with ten of the 
most favourite single and double chants, price Twopence : to 
clergymen, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

London : printed only by R. Cocks and Co., 6, New 

Burlington Street, publishers to the Queen. 
N.B.—Now ready COCK’S MUSICAL ALMANAC for 1849, 

price ls. 





New Work by the Author of “‘ Op Jouirre.” 
Now ready, price 1s, 


TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 
“ The moral of this charming little Christmas Tale, 
isof universal application, every one of us, high and low, 
may derive a lesson from Old Davip CoomseE and the spark- 
ling fairy ; every one of us may further learn how to catch 
a sunbeam.’’—Morning Post. 
Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 

In the Press, and preparing for immediate Publication, 
WRIGHT’S SUPPLEMENT TO THE PEERAGE FOR 
1849 (4th year). 

This-work will be found to contain all the alterations in the 
families of the nobility during the past year, and is intended 
#8 an. economical companion to all old editions of Peerages 
‘—Price 5s.; medium 8vo., eloth boards, 


Now ready, in 4 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, price £3. 
(Dedicated, by permission, to his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge), 


ISTORY of the PHILOSOPHY of 


MIND, embracing the Opinions of all Writers on 
-| Mental Science, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 


By ROBERT BLAKEY, Esq. 
Author of “ History of Moral Science,” “Essay on Moral 
Good and Evil,” ‘‘ Essay on Logic,” &c. 

This Work contains notices of the latest Authors in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Italy, Spain, the United States, &c. &c. 

London: Trelawney W. Saunders, 6, Charing-cross. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: M‘Millan and Co. 
Edinburgh : Maclachlan and Co. Dublin: Hodges and Smith, 
Paris: Lagrange. Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. Florence: 
= Brussels: Hauman and Co. New York: J. 

ey. 


HURTON’S HINTS to COUNTRY 


LIBRARIANS.—It is not generally known, that the 
Country Librarian can, by subscribing to a London Library, 
have at his disposal every new work without being put to a 
tithe of the expense he would, were he to purchase only a 
small porticn of the works annually published. But as on 
these oceasions there is nothing like the unanswerable state- 
ment of figures, we will suppose that a Country Librarian 
subscribed 10/. 10s. per annum—for this sum he would be en- 
titled to thirty volumes at one time—of which twenty would 
be of the newest; these he might exchange as often as he 
liked, but for the sake of our illustration we will limit him 
to ten times during the year; thus, he would have during 
TAG HIME 06.0e ce vecececngdoe ce ediccsss0ebe6eeee ec G00 VOIS. 

Deduct old ones .. + oe cece 00100 


200 








If he now expends 10/7, 10s., the usual price of 
a novel to him being eight shillings per volume, 
he would have twenty-six volumes ; but as the 
books would be worth something after they had 
been read, we must call it ........ccsesseeee 35 
Majority in favour of a Subscription 165 
In this calculation we have entirely left out of the question 
the one hundred volumes of older works; but surely some 
account should be taken of the privilege of selecting from 
25,000 volumes of standard works, in the English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Languages, col- 
lected at a cost of more than 6,000/, 
CLASS TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
I,—6i. 6s. the Year entitles to 20 Vols. at one time, in- 
cluding 10 Vols. of the newest Works. 
II.—8/, 8s. the Year entitles to 30 Vols. at one time, in- 
cluding 15 Vols. of the newest Works. 
III.—10/. 10s. the Year entitles to 30 Vols. at one time, two- 
thirds of which may be of the newest Works. 
26, Holles Street, London, 








Fzs. 1, 


SLATER’S SCHOOL SHAKSPEARE. 


geno llel PLAYS from SHAKS. 
PEARE, adapted chiefly for the use of Schools and 
Young Persons, with Notes from the best Commentators, 
By E. SLATER, Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

This Selection comprises the following admired Plays, viz, 


KING JOHN, 
CORIOLANUS, and 
JULIUS CESAR. 


This elegant Volume is strongly recommended to the 
Heads of Families and Schools, as comprising the most 
admired Plays of the illustrious Author, with the omission of 
all objectionable matter. At the same time, it varies y; 
little from the Original Text, as the Editor has sought to 
give Shakspearée in all his INTEGRITY, with the single 
deduction necessary to render him available for Youth. He 
has thus preserved, with the slightest infringement, the 
interest justly attached to the reading. of an original work, 
conscious that any departure from this rule, not sanctioned 
by the highest reasons, would obtain no favour from the 
present age. Guided by this principle, he trusts he may 
claim to have produced a Shakspeare that will meet the 
views of the judicious Instructors of Youth of both 
and supply the means long sought of bringing this first of 
Authors, and glory of his country, under the notice of their 
youthful charge. 

Price 6s. in cloth ; or each Play separately, 1s. 6d. cloth, 


New Edition, for the Use of Schools and Private Families, &, 


ISS GORDON’S ILLUSTRATED 
GENEALOGICAL CHART OF ENGLISH AND 
SCOTTISH HISTORY, showing the unbroken connexion of 
the Royal Line, from Ecpert the Saxon, and KEnnetg 
M‘AtPINE of ScornanpD, to HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY VICTORIA I. Price 8s., mounted on canvas 
and rollers, coloured and varnished. 
Also, The GUIDE, or KEY TO THE ABOVE, 8vo, cloth, 
Jettered, price 2s. 6d. 


New Edition, enlarged, price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 

SYNONYMES; comprising the Derivations and 
Meanings of the Words; and the Distinctions between the 
Synonymes illustrated by Examples. For the Use of Schools 
and Families. By the Rev. J. PLATTS. New edition, cor. 
rected and enlarged. 


Fourth Edition, improved, price 5s., cloth, lettered. 
INDMARSH’S RHETORICAL 


READER ; consisting of choice specimens of Orato: 
rical Composition in Prose and Verse ; preceded by a copious 
OUTLINE of GESTURE; and Mr. Walker’s RULES of 
ELOCUTION, in which are pointed out the pauses, em- 
phases, and inflections, suitable to every variety of Sentence, 
illustrated by apposite examples. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF 

ANCIENT HISTORY; exhibiting a Summary View 
of the Rise, Progress, Revolutions, Decline, and Fall of the 
States and Nations of Antiquity. By J. ROBINSON, D.D., 
Author of the “Grammar of History,” “ Antiquities of 
Greece,” &c. New Edition, enlarged and improved; witha 
Series of Questions on the most important Points of History, 
and illustrated by Five coloured Maps. 9s. 6d. neatly bound 
in green and lettered. 

“We may safely recommend this work as one of the most 
useful of its class.” —Literary Gazette. 


Dedicated, by permission, to H.RH. Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, 


A NEW COMPARATIVE FRENCH 


GRAMMAR, and Phraseological Reference Book. 
Prepared expressly for the Royal Children of England. By 
MARIN DE LA VOYE. 12mo. bound, price 12s. 6d. 


London: C. H. Law (late Souter and Law), 131 Fleet Street. 








YOU MAY BE CURED YET! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
AMPUTATION OF TWO TOES PREVENTED. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Oliver Smith Jenkins, dated 
Falkirk, August \3th, 1848. 
To Professor HoLLoway. 

Sir,—I was superintending about six months ago, the 
erection of one of our Railway Bridges, and by the fall of 4 
large stone my right foot was seriously bruised, which ulti- 
mately got so bad, that I was advised to go to Edinburgh to 
consult some of the eminent Surgeons, which I did, and was 
told that in order to save my foot, two of my toes must be 
taken off. In despair, I returned home to impart the melan- 
choly news to my wife, intending to submit to the opera 
tion, it was then a thought struck me to try your valuable 
Ointment and Pills, which I did, and was by their means in 
three weeks enabled to resume my usual occupation, and at 
this time my toes are perfectly cured. 

(Signed) OLIVER SMITH JENKINS. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near ‘Temple Bar), 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines 
throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
1s. 13d., -- ae 6d., re 22s. —. each. There 188 
very considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixel 
to each Pot and Box. ; 
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NOTICE. 
Tax Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating 
Library keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the 
Stamp and Paper only: ¢.¢. on pre-payment in Postage 
Stamps, of 3s. for a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 
aan — 
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~~ THE CRITIC. 


TO READERS. 


Tue friends who have accompanied Tue 
Crrric from its birth, stood by it through its 
gles, and now witness its maturity, will 
be pleased to learn that honesty, independence, 
and perseverance, however for a time discou- 
raging, have received their reward at last. 
The improvement, which had been gradually 
growing for the last six months, took a great 
onward leap at the beginning of the present 
year, and continues to be manifested more and 
more. Nor is it only in the important feature 
of advertisements, the substantial part, because 
the mainstay, of a journal, that this progress 
has exhibited itself. Besides this, which is 
apparent to all the world, we are pleased to be 
enabled to state that it has made an equally 
favourable start in its circulation. Already 
there has been a large addition to the list of 
regular subscribers, and especially from among 
that important class, the public reading-rooms, 
the keepers of circulating libraries, and the 
members of book-clubs, besides what may be 
termed the miscellaneous sale, through the 
booksellers and newsmen, to buyers whose 
names are not known. 
This is partly due, no doubt, to the plan of 




















fortnightly publication, which has met with an 
unanimous approval, which we certainly had 
hot anticipated. It was adopted for our own 
Convenience, and with expectations rather of 
loss than of gain by it. But it has proved to 
be the most advantageous step that could have 

taken, and the reasons appear to be 





, | fortnight allowed for its perusal, they are ena- 
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many which have given to it so marked a 
preference with . s and publishers. They 
say that, so numerous are the newspapers, one 
or more of which everybody must read, that 
few have time to read, in addition to them, a 
weekly journal of literature. All they want is 
a resumé of the progress of publication, so that 
they may be kept informed of the books and 
works of art that appear, with such an account 
of them as may prevent their being or appear- 
ing ignorant of the intellectual doings of the 
time ; that a fortnightly journal just enables 
them to accomplish this, with half the expen- 
diture of time and cost. Nay, that they can 
thus better do so; for if they have not leisure 
to peruse one weekly sheet before the next 
comes, it is thrown aside, and there is an 
hiatus in their information; whereas, with a4 


bled to master the whole of it before its suc- 
cessor reaches them. 

To the Publishers it has given equal satis- 
faction, for they are enabled to keep their 
announcements constantly before the book- 
buying and book-reading classes, at half the 
.. . at which they can do so where their 
advertisements must appear weekly. 

At the general request of the Publishers, 
the “ List of New Publications” will in future 
appear only monthly. This list is, as our 
readers are aware, supplied by the Publishers 
themselves, in a form sent to them for the 
purpose, in order to ensure the greatest accu- 
racy, and also that we might add to it the no 
less interesting list of “‘ Works in the Press.” 
They object to the inconvenience of making 
such a return so frequently, and therefore we 
have determined that in future it shall appear 
only once a month, in the number of the 15th, 
as being the most leisurable time for the Pub- 
lishers to make it perfect. 

The most gratifying feature in our new year 
prospects is the accession of almost the entire 
body of publishers in England and Scotland 
to the ranks of the supporters of Tue Critic. 
The reader has but to glance at the names 
appended to the various advertisements in the 
two last numbers to ascertain this; and we 
can assure him that, with one exception, which 
was cut from one of the papers by the printer, 
for the purpose of what is technically called 
o ae up” the page, all have been bond 

. literary journal favoured with the 
advertisements of such Publishers as the 
Messrs. Loneman, Mr. Coxtsurn, Messrs. 
Brac. oop, Messrs. CoapmAn and Hatt, Mr. 
Newsy, Messrs. Smiru, Exper, and Co., Mr. 
Picxerine, Messrs. Darton and Co., Mr. C. 
Knieut, Messrs. Brappury and Evans, Messrs. 
Dean and Son, Mr. Van Voorst, Messrs. 
GRoomBrRInGE, Messrs. BacsteR, Messrs. Cocks 
and Co., Messrs. Hatz and Co., Mr. Luxrorp, 
Mr. Wricut, Messrs. Tatuis, Mr. Low, Mr. 
Cuurton, Messrs. Futzarton and Co., &c., 
may fairly deem itself honoured by their ap- 

robation, and established in public favour. 
he few who have not yet acceded will doubt- 
less not be long in following such examples. 

And all may rely upon this, that THe Crrric 
will best show its gratitude for the kind and 
cordial reception it has obtained, by steady and 
increased endeavours to deserve it. All works 
sent for review will receive early attention and 
impartial notice, of more or less length, ac- 
cording to their merits, or the claims of their 
respective subjects upon the attention of the 
reading public. Still it will be governed b 
the principles of candour and truth whic 
have, we hope, made for it the many friends it 





now enjoys, and still will it maintain those 
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loftier views of the mission of literature, which 
have inspired it from the beginning, and on 
behalf of which it has already struggled for 
five years, not without success. In this high 
aim all its writers are agreed; it advocates, 
indeed, views shagnthes the opposite of those 
taught by its able and powerful contemporary, 
The Atheneum; it appeals to a different class 
of minds, to a party yet in the minority, 
but rapidly growing—the party who acknow- 
ledge that utilitarian doctrines can be carried 
too far—that the human mind hath faculties 
for faith, for religion, for imagination, which 
should be cultivated as much as the material 
sciences; and that intellectual, moral, and 
social philosophy—the mind in its relationship 
alike to spirit and to matter, to eternity and 
to time—are at least as deserving of regard, 
especially by a Literary Journal, whose busi- 
ness it is to keep a record of the progress of 
mind and its doings, as the laws of locomotion, 
the art of chemistry, the problems of mathe- 
matics, or the unwholesome frivolities of the 
school of Punch. 

In conclusion, we take the liberty of prefer- 
ring a request to such of our readers as may 
be willing to oblige us. They will see, by a 
notice at the head of this page, that ‘Tan 
Critic is supplied to circulating library 
keepers and booksellers, for their own use, at 
the cost of stamp and paper only. A notifica- 
tion to them to that effect is prepared, but we 
are unable to procure a list of those in the 
various towns in the United Kingdom. Now 
we ask such of our readers as may be willing 
to serve us, so far to oblige us as to senda 
list of the library-keepers and respectable book- 
sellers in his own town and neighbourhood, 
and in any neighbouring towns with which 
they may be acquainted, that the circular 
notifying this arrangement may be transmitted 
to the parties named in such list. 
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The Saxons in England. A History of the 
English Commonwealth till the period of the 
Norman C st. By J. M. Kempe, M.A. 
In 2 vols. London: seine and Co. 


We have never disguised our preference of 
the pictorial to the philosophical, or rather, we 
should say, the declamatory and disquisitional 
form of history. If its purpose be to present 
to its readers a panorama of the past, this can 
be effected only by a grouping of its people 
in their proper costumes, and speaking their 
own thoughts and feelings, and with all “the 
properties” (to use a stage phrase,) and acces- 
sories which go to make up a scene. Nothing 
less than this can be satisfactory to one who 
desires to be supplied with facts from which 
he may deduce his own conclusions. One who 
seeks the very truth cannot be contented with 
such works as are usually dignified with the 
title of history—but which really present only 
the peculiar views of it taken by the writer, 
who usually colours his facts so that they merely 
support his principles. Such historians are 
always partial, and, therefore, untrustworthy. 
Yet, a greater defect is their too common 
tendency to treat only of kings and ministers, 
camps and courts, and to omit the people 
altogether, or to give to them but a few pages 
here and there, and these usually of the most 
superficial and carelessly collected information. 
Who could form the slightest conception of 
the English people. from the perusal of Hume 

















and Smellett? To whom do the magniloquent 
pages of Gibbon convey a precise picture of 
the manners and modes of life of the con- 
quered Romans, or the victor barbarians ? 

Happily of late years, a better taste has 
arisen beth among authors and readers. The 
Chronicles, which have been preserved by 
Froissart and others, with all their gossip 
and credulity are yet the best pictures that 
have been preserved to us of the times of 
which they treat. These delightful records 
have supplied the hint upon which a host of 
modern historians in every country have im- 
proved. The Germans began, France followed, 
and England, although last in the field, has not 
been the least productive. Here the first 
attempt was the Pictorial History of England, 
published by Mr. Kyigut, and which still 
maintains its supremacy as the best entire 
history of our country which she can boast. 
The example has been largely followed, and 
we may name Miss Strickiann’s Lives of the 
Queens as a specimen. Mr. Macavuray’s re- 
cent history is the most brilliant production of 
the class; and Mr. Kemsue’s History of the 
Saxons in England, although wanting the 
wonderful point and eloquence of the statesman 
historian, is equally laborious, equally minute 
in detail, and equally presents to us a dis- 
tinctly outlined and brightly-coloured picture 
of those ancestors to whom we are indebted 
for the best portions of our national character, 
of our language, and of our institutions. 

The plan of this work is consistent with the 
purpose. It is not a continuous narrative, but 
each chapter is devoted to some particular 
branch of the subject. The first book is 
devoted to the condition of the Saxons, as a 
part of the Teutonic family antecedently to 
their settlement in England. The second 
book treats of their character, doings, and in- 
fluence in this country. It is much to be 
regretted that Mr. Kemsre should have in- 
dulged so much in mere,speculation, and essay 
writing, for these portions of the work are 
somewhat heavy and detract greatly from the 
interest which attaches to the descriptive 
parts. Few readers will care for Mr. KeEMBiE’s 
notions upon the origin of nations, or the 
diversities of race, or the sources of society. 
These are fitting themes enough for a debating 
society; but inasmuch as there is no evidence 
upon which to base conclusions, the best are 
only ingenious speculations. 

Mr. Kenmare has devoted considerable space 
to an examination of the manner in which the 
Saxons came to take possession of British soil. 
He is of opinion that it was not effected by 
sudden irruption and conquest, but by slow 
degrees, through the surer process of coloniza- 
tion and settlement. He then proceeds. to 
anatomize the composition of society in Saxon 
England, comparing it with that of Germany, 
and indicating the points in which they differed. 
The classes into which the people were divided 
are examined with particularity, as likewise are 
their political institutions. 

It would be vain, within such space as we 
can afford, to attempt to follow Mr. KemBie 
through the variety of topics he has intro- 
duced into these volumes. We have indicated 
enough of the general design to enable the 
readers to understand its scope and character. 
Further particulars must be sought in the 
work itself, which will be a necessary addition 
to every historical library, and a most fit order 
for the book-club. We now, as the custom is, 
glean from it a few passages which will yet 
further recommend it to favour. 

Familiar as is the name, perhaps, few have 














formed any very definite idea of the condition 
of 
THE SAXON SERF. 


Whatever the origin of serfage may have been, it can 
hardly be questioned that the lot of the serf was a hard 
one; and this perhaps was not so much from the 
amount of labour required of him, as from the total 
irresponsibility of the master, in the eye of the law, as toall 
dealings between himself and his thedw. The Christian 
clergy, indeed, did all they could to mitigate its hard- 
ships;. but when has even Christianity itself been tri- 
umphant over the selfishness and the passions of the 
mass of men? The early Pagan Germans, though in 
general they treated their serfs well, yet sometimes slew 
them under the influence of unbridled passion: “ Ver- 
berare servum ac vinculis et opere coercere rarum. 
Occidere solent, non disciplina et severitate, sed impetu 
et ira, ut inimicum, nisi quod impune est.” (Tacitus,) 
The Church affixed a special penance to the man- 
slaughter of a woman by her mistress, impetu et ira; an 
event which probably was not unusual, considering the 
power of a lord over his female slave, and generally a 
penance for the slaughter of a serf by his lord without 
judicial authority. 

In contemplation of law, in fact, the slave is the 
absolute property of his lord: a chattel to be disposed of 
at the lord’s pleasure, and having a value only for the 
benefit of the lord, or of some public authority in his 
place. The serf cannot represent himself or others: his 
interests must be guarded by others, for he himself has 
no standing in any public court. He is not in any 
association for mutual guarantee ; for he has nothing of 
his own to defend, and no power to defend what another 
has. If he be slain by a stranger, his lord claims the 
damages and not his children : if the lord himself slay 
him, it is but the loss of so much value ; a horse, an ox 
gone, more or less, Out of his death no feud can arise; 
for the relatives who allowed him to fall into or remain 
in slavery have renounced the family bond, and forfeited 
both the wergyld and the mund. If he be guilty of 
wrong, he cannot make compensation in money or in 
chattels; for he can have no property of his own save his 
skin: thns his skin must pay for him, and the lash be 
his bitter portion. He cannot defend himself by his own 
oath or the oaths of friends and compurgators, but if 
accused must submit to the severe, uncertain, and 
perilous test of the ordeal: and if, when thus hunted 
down, he be found guilty, severe and ignominious pun- 
ishment—amounting in a ‘case of theft to death by 
flogging for men, by burning for women—is reserved for 
him. Naturally and originally there can be no Innita- 
tion in the amount or the character of labour imposed 
upon him, and no stipulation for reciprocal advantage in 
the form of protection, food, or shelter. Among the 
Saxons the witethedw at least appears to have been bound 
to the soil, adscriptus glebe, conveyed with it under the 
comprehensive phrase “ mid mete and mid mannum;” 
though in somefew cases we can trace a power, vested per- 
haps only in certain public authorities, of transferring the 
slave from one estate to another. Last, but most fearful 
of all, the taint of blood descended to his offspring; and 
the innocent progeny to the remotest generations were 
born to the same miserable fate as bowed down the 
guilty or unfortunate parent. 


The practice which prevailed of selling their 

children, proves the debasement of this class. 
ANGLO-SAXON FAMILY TRADE. 

Serfs by force or power are not those comprised in the 
first class of these divisions, or serfs by the fortune of 
war: these of course have lost their freedom through 
superior force. But the class under consideration are 
such as have been reduced to servitude by the legal 
act of those who had a right to dispose of them; as, for 
instance, a son or daughter by the act of the father. It 
is painful to record a fact so abhorrent to our Christian 
feelings; but there cannot be the least doubt that this 
right was both admitted and acted upon. The father, 
upon whose will it literally depended whether his 
child should live or not, had a right at a subsequent 
period to decide whether the lot of that cuild should be 
freedom or bondage. Illegitimate children, the issue 
of illicit intercourse with his wyln, may. have formed the 
majority of those thus disposed of by a father; but in 
times of gearcity it is to be feared that even the issue 
of legitimate marriage was not always spared, The 
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Frisians, when oppressed by the amount of Roman tri. 
bute, sold their wives and children: “ Ac primo boveg 
ipsos, mox agros, postremo corpora coniugum aut 
liberorum servitio tradebant.” This is, however, an 
exceptional case; and the sale of wives and children 
appears only to have been resorted to as a last resource, 
But the very restriction to the exercise of this right 
within particular limits of time—which we may believe 
the merciful intervention of the Church to have brought 
about—speaks only too plainly for its existence in Eng. 
land. Even as late as the end of the seventh century, 
and after Christianity had been established for nearly 
one hundred years in this country, we find the following 
very distinct and clear recognitions of the right in books 
of discipline compiled by two several archbishops for the 
guidance of their respective clergy. In the’ Peenitential 
of Theodor, Archbishop of Canterbury, occurs this 
passage—“ Pater. filium suum septem annorum, necessi- 
tate compulsus, potestatem habet tradere in servitium; 
deinde, sine voluntate filii, licentiam tradendi non habet.” 
In the somewhat later Confessionale.of Ecgberht; Arch- 
bishop of -York, we find—* Pater potest filium suun, 
magna necessitate compulsus, in servitutem tradere, us- 
que ad septimum annum; deinde, sine voluntate filii, 
eum tradere.non potest.” It is, however, very remark- 
able, that in the Poenitential of the same Ecgbehrt the 
sale of a child ‘or near relative is put down as an offence 
punishable by excommunication. These are the servi 
alterius datione of Henry the First. 


The Mark is a feature of great interest in 
the polity of the Anglo-Saxons. It is thus 
described : 


THE MARK. 


The word Mark has a legal as well as a territoria 
meaning: it is not only a space of land, such as has 
been described. but a member of a state also; in which 
last sense it represents those who dwell upon. the 
land, in relation to their privileges, and rights, both as 
respects themselves and others. But the word, as 
applied even to the territory, has a twofold meaning: it 
is, properly speaking, employed to denote not only the 
whole . district occupied by one small community; but 
more especially those forests and wastes by which the 
arable is enclosed, and which separate the possessions of 
one tribe from those of another. The mark or boundary 
pasture-land, and the cultivated space which it surrounds 
and which is portioned out to the several members of the 
community, are inseparable; however different the nature 
of the property which can be had in them, they are in 
fact one whole; taken together, they make, up the whole 
territorial possession of the original cognatio, kin, or 
tribe. The ploughed lands and meadows are guarded 
by the mark; and the cultivator ekes out a subsistence, 
which could hardly be wrung from the small plot he 
calls his own, by the ‘flesh and other produce of beasts 
which his sons, his dependants, or his serfs mast, for him 
in the outlying forests. 

Let us first take into consideration the Mark in its 
restricted and proper sense of a boundary. Its most 
general characteristic is, that it should not be distributed 
in arable, but remain in heath, forest, fen, and pasture. 
In it the markman—called in Germany Markgenossen, 
and perhaps by the Anglo-Saxons Mearegeneatas—had 
commonable rights; but there could be no private estate 
in it, no hfd or hlot, no heredium. Even if under 
peculiar circumstances, any markman obtained a right 
to assert or clear a portion of the forest, the portion so 
subjected to the immediate law of property ceased to be 
mark. It was undoubtedly under the protection of the 
gods; and it is probable that within its woods were those 
sacred shades especially consecrated to the habitation and 
service of the deity. 








Bibliomania in the Middle Ages, and History of 
the Monastic Libraries of Great Britain in 
the Olden Time. By F. Somnunr Mensy- 
WEATHER. Merryweather. 


In an age in which railroad velocity has in- 
fected the spirit of our literature, and utilita- 
rianism is the standard of merit, we are hardly 
capable of pausing in a contemplative mood to 
inquire what people thought and wrote some 
hundred years ago. 

Surely the world-pulse beats quicker than 
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of yore, for we seem to live a concentrated 
life: there is a hurrying onwards to the goal, 
—a desire for advancement, if not for improve- 
ment. The future is the watchword of our 
thoughts and actions—What, then, have we to 
do with the dim shadowy past? It is but asa 
spirit-world compared to the palpable realities 
of the present. We are rushing like an im- 

tuous torrent through the channels of time : 
yet, methinks, in some arm of the stream, 
where the waters rest awhile from their cha- 
fings and murmurings, may still be found the 
calm reflections of the quiet stars, who have 
beamed on generations of the past. There, 
amid those peaceful waters, we would moor 
our barque, and silently contemplate the 
stream of Time, whereon:is mirrored a world- 
history. 

To the eternal querists of cui bono, we would 
reply, that nothing is without its useful ten- 
dency which brings us more acquainted with 
human nature. “The proper study of man- 
kind is man,” said one of the greatest of our 
poet-philosophers—and said truly; for in 
measuring the attainments—analyzing the 
causes—and contrasting the results of the 
mental efforts of other ages, and other systems, 
we hold up the glass to our own times, and 
apply the test to our own advancement. 

he splendid orations of CicERo, the bril- 
liant triumphs of Cazsar, and the calm medi- 
tations of Epictetus by his lamp, are all 
transmitted to us by means of those emblema- 
tical characters. which we call letters. The 
fame of the hero, and the works of the philo- 
sopher, live only by the art and industry of 
the scribes, and for the preservation of most of 
these precious relics of antiquity, we are in- 
debted to the “Monastic Libraries of the 
Middle Ages.” The Monks, however, were 
not only the conservators of ancient literature, 
but were themselves the parents of what is 
generally called the scholastic learning. From 
the wrecks of Time—from the ignorance of the 
illiterate,—from the prejudice of well-meaning 
but bigotted fanatics—there yet remains enough 
to attest the erudition of those Monkish days 
—an erudition, not like that of the present 
day, spreading far and wide, but emanating 
from the cloistered cell, and known but to 








few. It is to the elucidation of the literature |’ 


of those by-gone days, that the author of 
Bibliomania in the Middle Ages has devoted 
the labours of his pen. 

The. results of his researches are highly 
interesting, as at once filling up an hiatus in 
the history of letters, and supplying a connect- 
ing link in the dissevered chain of evidence. 
Our author is somewhat of an enthusiast in 
the cause, as ‘he himself acknowledges. So 
much the better. In these prosaic days, our 
very feelings of interest in literature and art, 
as well as everything else, are measured and 
fitted according to the prevailing fashion ; 
and then again we are surrounded on all sides 
by the fear of ridicule, and the outcry of sec- 
tarian prejudice. Perhaps, on the subject in 
question, religious inquiry is not misplaced ; 
for, while latitudinarianism, on one hand, 
18 tending to undermine the pillars of the 
church, on the other, a heterodox system of 
modified popery is trying to bring back the 
reign of darkness and superstition. With the 
former, the work bears internal evidence of 
having no sympathy: with the latter, the 
author clearly wishes to disclaim any fellow- 
feeling, for, in his preface, he says— 

Believe me when I once for all affirm that if I admire 
the Monk, I feel no sympathy with the evils of his sys- 
tom; but award praise only when I deem it due to 
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the erudition of the scholar, or to the piety of the 
Christian. 


These principles are maintained throughout 
the volume, affording a somewhat rare and 
pleasing instance of liberal sentiments united 
to religious feeling. The subject of the work, 
its materials of interest, and the author's 
style, cannot be better exemplified than by 
the following extract :— 


It is true that the Monks, as churchmen, were prin- 
cipally devoted to the study of divine and ecclesiastical 
lore. * * But they did more than this—they 
preserved to posterity the profane learning of old Greece 
and Rome:—copied it, multiplied it, and spread it. 
They recorded to after generations, in plain, simple lan- 
guage, the ecclesiastical and civil events of the past,— 
for it is from the terse chronicles of the Monkish 
churchmen that we learn now the history of what hap- 
pened then. Much as we may dislike the monastic 
system, the cold, heartless, gloomy, ascetic atmosphere 
of-the cloister; and much as we may deplore the dissi- 
pation of man’s best attributes, which the system of 
these old Monks engendered, we must exercise a cool 
and impartial judgment, and remember that what now 
would be intolerable, and monstrously inconsistent with 
our present state of intellectuality, might at some remote 
period, in the ages of darkness and comparative bar- 
barism, have had its virtues and beneficial influences. 
As for myself, it would be difficult to convince me, with 
all those fine relics of their deeds before me, those beau- 
teous fanes dedicated to piety and God, those libraries 
so crowded with their vellum tomes, so gorgeously 
adorned, and the abundant evidence which history bears 
to their known charity and hospitable love, that those 
Monks and their system was a scheme of dismal bar- 
barism; it may be so, but my reading has taught me 
different. But, on the other hand, although the Monks 
possessed many excellent qualities, being the encouragers 
of literature; the preservers of books, and the promul- 
gators of civilization, we must not hide their numerous 
and palpable faults, or overlook the poison which their 
system of monachism wltimately infused into the very 
vitals of society. In the early centuries, before the 
absurdities of Romanism were introduced, the influence 
of the monastic orders was higlily beneficial to our Saxon 
ancestors, but, in after ages, the Church of England 
was degraded by the fast-growing abominations of Pope- 
dom. She drank copiously of the deadly potion, and 
became the blighted and ghostly shadow of her former 
self. Forgetting the humility of her divine Lord, she 
sought to imitate the worldly splendour and arrogance 
of her sovereign Pontiff. 


It is too much the practice of the world 
to award unqualified praise or censure, ac- 
cording as the prejudice may be. But the 
truth-seeking student of history judges diffe- 
rently ;—he tries to winnow the wheat from the 
chaff. The separation of the two is doubtless 
“a consummation devoutly to be wished for,” 
but not always easy of attainment. It is diffi- 
cult to draw just conclusions from illiberal 
writers and bigotted partisans, and it is, in 
truth, not often the lot of the reader to meet 
with an historian so impartial, a compiler so 
just, as the author of Bibliomania. He unlocks 
the literary treasures of those long-past ages, 
with all the enthusiasm of an amateur librarian, 
and gives to the world a collection of records 
and anecdotes, at once rare and interesting— 
interesting not only to the antiquary and the 
modern bibliomaniac, but to the general reader, 
and particularly to those who are lovers of the 
curious. This work is singularly free from 
that tiresome pedantry which a learned sub- 
ject sometimes induces. It is written with the 
erudition of a scholar—yet withal there is an 
easy flow in the style, and ever and anon a 
sparkling of covert wit, which carries the 
reader delightfully onward ; accomplishing, in 
fact, the grand desideratum of making an ab- 
struse subject popular. 

There is some quaint anecdote or strange 
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record in almost every page—things which, 
perchance, the learned may have been acquain- 
ted with long since—but which hitherto have 
not been known to the general reader, who 
possibly has not ventured to dive into the arcana 
of antiquarian lore. Now, however, without 
the trouble of seeking out old libraries, and 
perusing illuminated tomes, we have the plea- 
sure of availing ourselves of the researches of 
an intelligent and industrious student in these 
but little frequented paths of literature. He 
discovers the most ancient records, and the 
rarest anecdotes, with which to ornament his 
collection : carrying back the mind to those 
bygone times when books could only be mul- 
tiplied by manual transcription. 

In our days of steam printing and cheap 
literature, we can scarcely imagine the value 
formerly set upon books—then they were indeed 
treasures. Speaking of the trade of book mer- 
chants in the middle ages, our author says— 


Their dealings were conducted with unusual care, and 
when a volume of peculiar rarity or interest was to be 
sold, a deed of conveyance was drawn up, with legal 
precision, in the presence of authorized witnesses. 


The following is a‘curious contrast to the 
present multiplicity of circulating libraries and 
book clubs, which are now to be found almost 
in every village in England :— 

In those days of high prices and book scareity, the 
poor student was sorely impeded in his progress; to 
provide against these disadvantages, they framed a law 
in 1342 at Paris, compelling all public booksellers to 
keep books to lend on hire. The reader will be sur 
prised at the idea of a circulating library in the middle 
ages! but there can be no doubt of the fact—they were 
established at Paris, Toulouse, Vienna, and Bologne. 


Somewhat anterior in chronological order, we 
find the following curious regulations in the 
monastic libraries : it appears that books were 
generously lent from one convent to another, 
but 


The Cantor was not allowed to part with the books 
or lend them, without a sufficient deposit, as a pledge 
"for their safe return. * * * * When that re- 
nowned bibliomaniac, Richard de Bury, wrote his delight- 
ful little book called Philobillon, the same rules were 
strictly in force. With respect to the lending (which 
was, in fact, the publication,) of books, his own direc- 
tions are, that if any one apply for a particular volume, 
the librarian was to carefully consider whether the 
library contained another copy of it; if so, he was at 
liberty to lend the book, taking care, however, that he 
obtained a security that was to exceed the value of the 
loan; they were at the same time to make a memo: 
randum in writing of the name of the book, and the 
nature of the security deposited for it, with the name of 
the party to whom it was lent, with that of the officer 
or librarian who delivered it. 


It is to the care and jealousy of the Monks 
that we owe the preservation of the entire and 
unperverted text of the Bible in the middle 
ages. To guard against errors in the tran- 
scription of the Holy Scriptures 


The most critical care was enforced. Monks ad- 
vanced in age were alone allowed to transcribe them, 
and after their completion they were read, revised, ant 
re-read again, and it is by that means that so uniform 
a reading has been preserved, and although sligh¢ diffe- 
rences may here and there occur, there are no. books 
which have traversed through the shadows of the dark 
ages that preserve their original text so pure and uR- 
corrupt as the copies of the Scriptures. 


Every page of this work possesses so much 
interesting matter, that our chief difficulty is 
in the selection of extracts from the copious 
array which almost obtrude themselves on owr 
notice. 

After a quaint but excellen¢ preface ef 
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Elfric’s, in the second collection of his homilies, 
our author goes on to say— 


It is not consistent with my design to enter into an 
analysis of these homilies. Let the reader, however, 
draw some idea of their nature from the one written for 
Easter Sunday, which has been deemed sufficient proof 
that the Saxon church ever denied the Romish doctrine 
of transubstantiation; for he there expressly states, in 
terms so plain that all the sophistry of the Roman 
Catholic writers cannot pervert its obvious meaning, 
that the bread and wine is only typical of the body and 
blood of our Saviour. To one who has spent much 
time in reading the lives and writings of Monkish theo- 
logians, how refreshing is such a character as that of 
lfric’s. Often, indeed, will the student close the 
volumes of those old monastic writers with a sad, 
depressed, and almost broken heart, so often will he find 
men capable of better things, who here and there breathe 
forth all the warm aspirations of a devout and Christian 
heart, bowed down and grovelling in the dust, as it were, 
to prove their blind submission to the Pope, thinking, 
poor fellows—for from my very heart I pity them— 
that by so doing they were preaching that humility so 
acceptable to the Lord. 


Every evil has its concomitant good, and 
while England groaned beneath the iron rule 
of the Norman Conqueror, our Saxon litera- 
ture was receiving a new impetus by the infu- 
sion of the continental learning. 


All this emulated and roused the Saxons from their 
slumber, and rubbing their laziness away, they again 
grasped the pen, with the full nerve and energy of their 
nature; a re-action ensued, literature was respected, 
learning prospered, and copious work flowed in upon the 
scribes, the crackling of parchment, and the din of con- 
troversy, bespoke the presence of this revival in the 
eloisters of the English monasteries. Books, the wea- 
pons spiritual of the Monks; libraries, the magazines 
of the church militant, were preserved, amassed, and, 
at last, deemed indispensable. 


It is curious and instructive to mark the 
mental efforts of men, in an age so dissimilar 
to our own, subject to a social system so diffe- 
rent, and with ways and means so contracted, 
On, prasvontong their studies. 

ontrast these monastic times with the pre- 
sent age of national schools and mechanics’ 
institutes, and we may almost feel inclined to 
think that civilization has attained its culmi- 
nating point. But, whether the sun of know- 
ledge has yet to rise further ere it reaches its 
meridian height, or whether the darkness of 
an intellectual night, such as succeeded the 
Augustan age, will again descend on the earth, 
we know not,—but surely we live in strange 
times. 

(To be continued.) 








Observations on the Popular Antiquities of Great 

Britain; chiefly illustrating the origin of our vulgar 

lent toms, ies, and Super- 

stitions, By Joun Branp, M.A. Revised and 

enlarged by Sir Henry Extis. A new Edition. 
Vol. I. London: Bohn. 


THE popularity of Brand’s laborious collection of the 
Sports, Pastimes, Superstitions, and Customs of the 
people of Great Britain, as they were, and as they are 
still to be found lingering in various localities, has in- 
duced Mr. Bohn to add it to his Antiquarian Library, 
and to invoke the aid of Sir Henry Exzis, to make it 
yet more acceptable by large additions from the sources 
opened to him in the British Museum. Nor has Sir 
Henry been slow to avail himself of the opportunity to 
improve the labours of his predecessor. He has more 
than doubled its bulk with matter not less valuable and 
interesting. It will now be the most complete work 
upon the subject which our literature possesses, and it 
will become more and more prized every year as the cus- 
toms it records so graphically gradually become obsolete. 
Mr. Bohn in the preface requests that readers who may be 
acquainted with any peculiar local superstitions or man- 
ners, would communicate them to him, that they may 
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be introduced into the two volumes which yet remain to 
complete the work, and in this request we join. It is 
very desirable that a book, which from its cheapness will 
be in every Mousehold, should preserve the most perfect 
record of the olden time. 








History Philosophically Illustrated from the Fall of 
the Roman Empire, to the French Revolution. By 
Grorce Muer,D.D. Third Edition. Vol. II. 
Bohn. 


We have already described the characteristics of this 
work in our notice of the first volume, it will not, there- 
fore, be necessary to repeat the opinion we then expressed. 
This second volume extends the review from the History 
of Chivalry to the Reformation. 
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Memoirs of Chateaubriand. Written by Him- 
self. Part II. London, 1848, Colburn. 


Tue Second Part of these memoirs commences 
with a short account of the political movements 
which in Brittany, as in other parts of France, 
preceded the great scenes of the first Revolu- 
tion, and which, like the low moaning of the 
wind, and the distant growl of the thunder, 
were the precursors of the coming tempest. 
The fires of liberty—smothered so long, but 
never quenched—were even now ready to 
burst into the blaze which threatened to prove 
their own funeral pyre. 

It was at this time, in 1788, that the elder 
CHATEAUBRIAND, who seems hitherto to have 
directed, according to his pleasure, his brother’s 
proceedings, determined that the latter should 
be admitted into the Maltese order. In order, 
however, to accomplish this, it was necessary 
that he should enter the priesthood. Accord- 
ingly he was, by the Bishop of St. Malo, not, 
however, without some scruples of conscience 
on the part of the latter, admitted a member 
of the ecclesiastical order, by bestowing upon 
him the mark of the tonsure. He spent some 
time with his mother at this period, whose 
absence of mind he represents as having be- 
come quite remarkable. He met her one 
morning in the street, carrying one of her 
= under her arm, instead of her prayer- 

ook. 

In the beginning of 1789—that famous year 
in the history of the world—at the meeting of 
the States of Brittany, there was an insurrec- 
tion of the people, during which were killed 
two fellow-students of CHATEAUBRIAND,—the 
first drops in the ocean of blood in which were 
baptized the new-born liberties of France. 
Later in the year, CHATEAUBRIAND proceeded 
to Paris. Everything on his journey, particu- 
larly as he approached the capital, bespoke the 
agitation of the country. He was present at 
the taking of the Bastille on the 14th of July; 
and after the appearance of the King at the 
Hdtel de Ville on the 17th, on which occasion 
he fixed on his hat the tri-coloured cockade, 
and was cheered by the people; he witnessed 
the bloody heads of Fouton and BertHierR 
borne on pikes past the window of his own 
apartment. He tells us: “The sight of these 
heads, ‘and of others which soon after greeted 
my eyes, changed my political dispositions ; a 
horror of these cannibal festivals seized me, 
and the idea of quitting France for some dis- 
tant land began to gain strength in my mind.” 
A natural feeling in a young and sensitive 
mind; and yet, the bad passions and wicked 
actions of men cannot change the right and 
the wrong of ‘abstract principles. One of the 
heaviest wrongs for which tyranny will have to 
answer, is the revengeful and murderous pas- 
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sions it stirs up in the hearts of the oppressed, 
In its moral bearing, tyranny is twice cursed, 
As long as human nature is merely human 
nature, oppression will give birth to vengeance, 
which will involve the innocent as well as the 
guilty. bie 

The demolition of the monarchy by the 
National Assembly on the 4th of August, and 
the events of the 5th of October, were followed 
by the sitting of the Constituent Assembly, 
The following graphic description of this famous 
assembly will serve to illustrate the opinions of 
CHATEAUBRIAND :— 


The Constituent Assembly, notwithstanding all that 
may have been said against it, nevertheless must con. 
tinue to be regarded as the most illustrious popnular 
assembly which ever appeared among nations, both on 
account of the magnitude of its designs, and the vast 
importance of their results. There was no great politi. 
cal question which was not brought under its considera. 
tion, and suitably resolved. * * All that experience 
and human knowledge had conceived, discovered and 
elaborated for three centuries, are to be found in the 
minutes of its proceedings. The various abuses of the 
old monarchy are there pointed out, and there remedies 
proposed; all the principles of liberty are asserted, even 
the freedom of the press; all the necessary ameliora- 
tions are demanded for industry, manufactures, trade, 
highways, the army, taxation, finance, colleges, public 
education, &c. We have traversed without advantage 
the abysses of crime and the heights of glory; the Re 
public and the Empire have promoted no advance; the 
Empire has only wielded the brute force of the arms 
which the Republic set in motion; it has left us the 
principle of centralisation, a species of vigorous adminis- 
tration which I regard as an evil, but which alone, 
perhaps, was sufficient to replace local administrations 
when they were destroyed, and anarchy and ignorance 
everywhere ruled supreme. Since the time of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, we have not advanced a single step: 
its labours are like those of the great physician of anti- 
quity, which at once marked out and fixed the limits 
of science. 


During this sojourn in Paris, Cuareav- 
BRIAND met several of the principal actors in 
the “ grand tragedy of liberty,” the first scenes 
of which were now being acted. In the fol- 
lowing terms he describes 


MIRABEAU, 


the tribune of the aristocracy, the representative of the 
democracy, combined in his character Gracchus and 
Don Juan, Cataline and Guzman d’Alfarache, Cardinal 
Richelieu and Cardinal de Retz, the roué of the regency 
and the terrorist of the Revolution; moreover, Mirabeau 
possessed the character of his family, Florentine exiles, 
who retained their armed palaces, and were conspicuous 
as specimens of those leaders of faction celebrated by 
Dante; his ancestors were naturalized in France, where 
the republican spirit of the Italians of the middle ages 
in France were found united in a succession of extraot- 
dinary men. The ugliness of Mirabeau, engrafted upon 
the element of beauty peculiar to his race, produced s 
species of striking figure such as those in the “Last 
Judgment” of Michael Angelo, the fellow-countryman 
of the Arrighetti, The deep furrows left by the small- 
pox on the orator’s face were like scars left by fire. 
Nature seemed to have moulded his head either for 
dominion or the gallows, fashioned his arms either to 
hold down a nation or carry off a woman; when be 
shook his locks and looked at the people, he subdued 
them to his will; when he raised his fist, and showed 
them his nails, the multitude became furious. In the 
midst of the most frightful disorders of a sitting, I have 
seen him at the tribune, dark, ugly, and motionless; he 
recalled to mind Milton’s chaos, impassable, and without 
form, in the midst of confusion. * * * * &is 
energy was the offspring of his viceg; and these vices 
were not the children of a frigid temperament, but of 
passions, deep, burning, and tempestuous. # * * * 
Mirabeau talked a great deal, and especially a great 
deal about himself. ‘This lion of lions, himself a lia 
with the head of the Chimera—this man, so positive m 
his facts, was all romance, all enthusiasm in imagint- 
tion and language; in him might be seen the lover of 
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Sophia, exalted in his sacrifices, and capable of sacri- 
fies. * * * * Mirabeau was by nature generous, 
sensible to friendship, and ready to pardon offences. 
Notwithstanding his immorality, he was unable to re- 

s the workings of his conscience; it was only dead 
for himself; his upright and firm mind never regarded 
murder as a sublimity of intelligence; he felt no admi- 
ration whatever for the slaughter-houses and lay-stalls. 


At one of the sittings of the National As- 
sembly he witnessed the early appearance of 
one destined to a similar fame: 


Towards the close of a discussion, I saw ascending 
the tribune a deputy of very ordinary appearance, dull 
and inanimate figure, with his hair regularly arranged, 
and appropriately dressed, like the steward of a good 
mansion, or a village notary, attentive to his personal 
appearance. He made a long and tedious report, to 
which no one listened; I asked his name: it was 
Robespierre. 


M. pE CHATEAUBRIAND devotes a chapter 
to the description of Parisian society and the 
aspect of Paris at this period. Like all his 
descriptions, it is picturesque in the extreme; 
but our space only permits us to extract the 
following comparison, containing a sort of sum- 
mary of its general character : 


Icould not more fully describe the society of 1789 
and 1790, than by comparing it to the architecture of 
the time of Louis XII. and of Francis I., when Grecian 
orders began to be mixed with the Gothic style; or 
rather by comparing it to a collection of the ruins and 
tombs of all ages heaped together pell-mell, after the 
reign of terror, in the cloisters of the Petits-Augustins; 
oly, the wrecks of which I speak were living, and 
varied without intermission. 








It must indeed have been a wondrous spec- 
tacle to behold present in tangible shapes, and, 
as it would seem, on one uniform surface, re- 
presentatives of all the opinions and ideas then 
afloat in society—to see arranged against each 
the Old Things and the New, so soon to close 
in the death struggle. “ Public life,” says 
CuaTgAUBRIAND, “met a favourable disposi- 
tion in my character; what passed in common 
attracted me, because in a crowd I retained 
my solitude of soul, and had not to stru gle 
with my timidity.” The regiment to which 
Cuarzauprianp belonged having for some 
time preserved its discipline, at last broke into 
insurrection. He retired. Such is the account 
he gives of his political opinions at this period, 

From the days of my earliest youth, my political im- 
partiality had pleased no one. I only attached import 
ance to the questions then mooted in as far as they bore 
upon general ideas of human liberty and dignity: by 
this standard I judged them; personal politics wearied 
Me; my true life was in higher regions. 


_ The idea of quitting France, which had pre- 
viously been suggested, now shaped itself into 
an earnest desire to visit the United States; 
and in order that the expedition might have a 
useful purpose, he proposed to himself the dis- 
covery of the north-west passage. In the 
prosecution of this idea, he was much encou- 
raged by M. pe Matesuerses, and in the 
month of January, 1791, finally decided upon 
arms it in execution. He sailed from St. 

0. Immediately previous to his departure, 
a letter had been received from his brother, 
announcing the death of MrraBrav. 
The succeeding chapters of this autobio- 
graphy, treating of the voyage to and tour in 
erica, were, it seems, written by the author 
When in England, as ambassador at the British 
court, after the restoration of the Bourbons. 
€ extract the following passages, as being 
very characteristic : 


Thirty-one years after my departure for America as 
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passport couched in the following terms:—“ Laissez 
passer sa Seigneurie le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, pair 
de France, ambassadevr du Roi, prés sa Majestie Bri- 
tannique, &c.” (his Lordship Viscount de Chateau- 
briand, peer of France, and ambassador from the King 
to the King of Great Britain, &c.) There was no 
description of my person; my dignity was to convey a 
sufficient knowledge of my face everywhere. A steam- 
boat, ordered for my special use, conveyed me from 
Calais to Dover. On landing at Dover, April the 5th, 
1822, a salute was fired from the forts. On my 
arrival at the “ Ship,” the servants of the hotel received 
me with bare heads and profound bows; and the 
mayoress of the town sent me an invitation to a soirée 
in the name of the ladies of the borough. Mr. Billing, 
one of the attachés to the embassy, awaited my arrival. 
A dinner of enormous dishes of fish and huge joints of 
beef was served up for his excellency the ambassador, 
who had no appetite, and was not at all fatigued. The 
people gathered in crowds under the windows of the 
hotel, and made the air resound with huzeas. ‘The 
officer from the garrison returned, and, in spite of my 
refusal, placed sentinels at the door. On the next day, 
after distributing a great deal of money belonging to 
the King my master, I set out for London, in the midst 
of salvos of artillery, in a light carriage drawn by four 
beautiful horses, and driven at a rapid pace by two 
gaily-dressed postilions. The servants followed in 
other carriages, and outriders wearing my livery accom- 
panied the cortége. We passed through Canterbury, 
attracting the eyes of John Bull and of the persons in 
the various equipages which we met on the road. At 
Blackheath, a place formerly haunted by highwaymen, 
I found a new village; and soon after we came full in 
view of the immense cloud of smoke with which London 
is constantly covered. Having plunged into this gulf of 
coal-smoke as into the jaws of Tartarus, and being 
driven across the whole city, the streets of which I 
recognized, we alighted at the hotel of the embassy in 
Portland Place. M. le Comte Georges de Caraman, the 
chargé d'affaires, the Vicomte de Marcellus, the Baron 
de Decayes, secretaries to the embassy, and other officials, 
received me with dignified respect. The whole of the 
ushers, porters, and servants of the hotel were stationed 
in the path. Cards were presented to me from the 
members of the King’s government and the foreign 
ambassadors, who had already been informed of my 
approaching arrival. 

On the 17th of May, in the year of grace 1793, on 
my way to the same city of London, I landed at South- 
ampton from Jersey. No mayoress paid any regard to 
my transit; the mayor of the town, Mr. William Smith, 
gave me a card of the route to London on the 18th, 
accompanied with an extract from the Alien Bill. The 


Francis de Chateaubriand, French officer in the Emi- 
grant army, five feet four inches high, brown hair and 
moustaches, The cheapest conveyance was taken, along 
with some sailors on leave; the humblest places of 
refreshment were selected; and poor, ill, and unknown, 
I entered into the large and opulent city under the rule 
of Mr. Pitt; I went to a humble lodging at six shillings 
a week, in the upper floor of a corn-dealer’s house, in a 
small street running into Tottenham Court Road. 

Ah! igneur que votre vie 

D’honneurs aujourd’hui si remplie 

Differe de ces heureux temps! 
Another species of obscurity now overshadowed me in 
London; my political position threw my literary reputa- 
tion into the shade: there was not a fool in the three 
kingdoms who did not prefer the ambassador of Louis 
XVIII. to the author of the Genie du Christianisme. 
After various adventures, and having on one 
occasion nearly lost his life while bathing, 
CHATEAUBRIAND landed at Baltimore, and pro- 
ceeded from thence to Philadelphia. Here he 
met with Wasuineton, to whom he had a 
letter of introduction. He found the American 
hero “tall, calm, and cold, rather than noble 
in mien.” He listened in some surprise to 
CHATEAUBRIAND’s account of his projected ex- 
pedition of discovery, but invited him to dinner 
the following day. The latter makes the fol- 
lowing remark upon this memorable visit : 


description given of me in English was as follows:— | 8 
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his eyes as a being utterly unknown; he was at the 
zenith of his fame, I in all my obscurity; perhaps my 
name did not dwell for a day in his memory—how 
happy am I, nevertheless, that his eyes have even 
looked upon me! I have felt their vivifying influence 
throughout my life; there is virtue in the glance of a 
great man. 


M. pz CHATEAUBRIAND institutes a just and 
striking comparison between W asHineTon and 
Bonaparte, the length of which prevents our 
extracting it entire. We take, however, the 
opening passage as a specimen of the style in 
which the subjects are treated: 

Washington does not, like Bonaparte, belong to that 
race who outstrip the standard of human measurement. 
Nothing amazing is attached to his person; he is not 
placed on a vast theatre of action; is not engaged in 
terrible combat with the most skilful generals‘and most 
powerful monarchs of his time; does not haste full 
speed from Memphis to Vienna, from Cadiz to Moscow; 
he stands his ground with a handful of citizens, in a 
country adorned with no peculiar celebrity, within the 
narrow circle of their domestic hearths. He fights no 
battles which revive the triumphs of Arbila and Phar- 
salia; he overturns no thrones to build up others with 
their ruins; he does not say to the kings at his gate: 

“ Q’ill se font trop attendre, et qu’Attila s’ennuie.” 

An air of silence envelopes Washington's actions; he 
acts slowly, as if feeling that the liberty of the future is 
in his hands, and fearful of compromising it. This 
hero of a new race manages and directs, not his own 
destinies, but those of his country; he does not allow 
himself to toy with what is not his own; but from this 
profound humility what brilliancy now bursts forth! 
Traverse the woods where Washington’s sword flashed 
to the light; what will you find? Graves? No! a 
world! Washington left the United States as a trophy 
on his battle-field. 


At Albany, he met with a gentleman who 
carried on a trade in furs with the Indians, 
who endeavoured to dissuade him from prose- 
cuting his journey in search of the north-west 
passage, representing the impracticability of 
attempting it alone, unaided, unacquainted 
with any of the native languages, and in the 
desert and frozen regions through which he 
must necessarily pass. He advised him to 
begin by acclimating himself, studying the 
Indian dialects, &c. In the course of four or 
five years, and with the aid of the French 
overnment, he thought he might then proceed 
in his perilous undertaking. Recognizing the 
justice of this advice, CHATEAUBRIAND was 
yet displeased by it, and still kept in view the 
first plan of his journey. Eventually, how- 
ever, he abandoned the project. From Albany, 
he proceeded to the Falls of Niagara, visiting 
by the way the Sachem of the Onondegas—a 
remnant of one of the Iroquois nations. It 
was amid these scenes of a new world that the 
future author drew his inspiration, and ob- 
tained the ideas of his Atala. He alludes to 
this circumstance in a passage so full of beau- 
tiful description, that we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of transcribing it. He had, with 
his party, joined an encampment of Indians, in 
an oak grove within a few miles of Niagara, foy 
the purpose of passing the night :— 

I was the only wakeful person of the party, and went 
to sit apart from the rest, on the root of a tree which 
ran along the bank of the stream. The moon had risen 
above the trees, and a perfumed breeze brought with 
her from the east by the Queen of Night, seemed to go 
before her into the forest like her fresh breath. She 
gradually rose in the blue sky, sometimes gliding on 
without interruption, sometimes passing on through 
masses of clouds resembling mountain summits crowned 
with snow. The fall of a few leaves, the sigh of a pas- 
sing breeze, or the whoop of an owl, were the only 
sounds which broke upon the silence and repose around ; 
in the distance, the ear caught the dull roar of Niagara, 








Washington went down to the tomb before even the 





# simple sub-lieutenant, I set out for London with a 





slightest fame was attached to my steps; I passed before 





which was prolonged in the calm, night air, from wild 
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to wild, and died away in the. solitary depths of the 
forest. It was during such nights as these that a new 
muse revealed herself to.me; I caught some of her 
accents, and inscribed'them in my. book by the light of 
the stars, as an inferior musician would write down the 
notes dictated to him by some great master of harmony. 


He had nearly met with a serious accident: 


at Niagara, having fallen at the edge of the 
abyss in the endeavour to descend so as to 
have a view of the cataract from beneath. He 
was fortunate enough to escape with a simple 
fracture of the arm. Leaving Canada and the 
great lakes, he arrived at the confluence of the 
rivers Ohio and Kentucky. Here he describes 
the scenery as os “a most extraordi- 
nary magnificence.” Following the course of 
the Ohio to its junction with the Mississippi, 
he set forward, in the company of some traders, 
towards the States of Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Tenesse, then known under the 
general name of the Floridas. Here he met 
with two beautiful Indian women, of mingled 
Cherokee and Spanish blood, with whom he 
had a romantic adventure, and who were the 
prototypes, in external circumstances at least, 
of his Atala and Celuta. Having been de- 
prived of their society suddenly, and by rather 
a cross accident, the solitudes appeared empty 
to him, and hastening to quit them, he re- 
crossed the Blue Mountains, and approached the 
European clearings. Here, whilst passing the 
night in a romantic farm-house, musing over 
the vanished Floridans, he chanced to take up 
an English newspaper, when his eye was caught 
by a paragraph headed in large letters by the 
words “ Flight of the King.” . It contained an 
account of the flight and arrest of the French 
monarch at Varennes, with details of French 
affairs. CHATEAUBRIAND relates— 

A sudden change came over my mind—Rinaldo saw 
hig weakness in the mirror of honour in Armida’s gar- 
dens, and though not: Tasso’s hero, the same mirror was 
held up to me in the midst of an American forest. The 
elagh. of arms, the tumult of the world, reached my ears 
beheath the thatched roof of a mill buried in unknown 
woods. . I abruptly checked my course, and said to my- 
self, “Return to France.” 7 

On the. 10th of December, 1791, CuaTEau- 
BRIAND embarked, with several of his country- 
men, in a vessel bound for Havre. He had 
previously, on his return to Philadelphia, been 
disappointed of his expected remittances, “ the 
beginning,” he says, “of the pecuniary embar- 
rassments in which I have ever since been 
plunged,” The vessel was caught by a wes- 
terly gale, and carried across the Atlantic in 
seventeen days, As they neared the European 
shores, the tempest increased in violence, and 
they were all but shipwrecked within view of 
the coast of Brittany. They escaped, how- 
ever, the imminent danger, and landed at 
Havre on the 2nd of January, 1792. 

The revolution had made rapid progress 
during the absence of CHATEAUBRIAND. He 
“had left it with Mrraneav, under la Consti- 
tuante; he found it with Danton under la 
Legislative.” The news of the treaty of Pilnitz 
had, some time previously, been received at 
Paris, and a decree had been directed against 
the emigrés. His family, although receiving 
him with tenderness, deplored the inopportune- 
ness of his arrival. His voyage to America had 
made a breach in his fortune,—the circum- 
stances of the times had cut off some of the 
sources whence he derived his income, and the 
question now was, how to obtain funds to 
enable him to join the emigrant princes. He 
gays— 

This concurrence of circumstances decided on the 
gravest act of my life: T was made to marry, in order 
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to procure myself the means of going to risk my life in 
upholding a cause for which I had no love. 


He gives the following account of his wooing, 
if one may term it so :— 

My sisters took it into their heads to make me marry 
Mademoiselle de Lavigne, who had strongly attached 
herself to Lucile. The affair was conducted without my 
knowledge. I had not seen Mademoiselle de Lavigne 
more than three or four times; I knew her at a distance 
on the Tillon, by her rose-coloured pelisse, her white 
dress, and fair hair floating in the wind, when I was 
sitting on the strand enjoying the embraces of my first 
love—the sea. I felt no qualification for the position 
of husband. All my illusions were still vivid and un- 
furled: and none were yet exhausted; on the contrary, 
the energy of my existence seemed to have redoubled 
during my wanderings. -I was tormented by the muse. 
Lucile was fond of Mademoiselle de Lavigne, and saw 
an independent fortune for me in this marriage. “ Be 
it as you like, then!” said I. In my character the 
public man is immovable, the private man at the mercy 
of any one who wishes to influence him: to avoid the 
bickering of an hour, I would enslave myself for a cen- 
tury. 


Mademoiselle pz Laviene’s principal at- 
traction seems to have been her five or six 
hundred thousand francs. After some oppo- 
sition on the part of an uncle, and some diffi- 
eulty resulting from the marriage ceremony 
having been performed by a priest non asser- 
mente, in consequence of which the recusant 
uncle had, in the name of justice, the bride 
carried off to a convent, pending the decision 
of the tribunals, the whole affair was, in the 
end, satisfactorily and amicably arranged; and 
Madame pe CHATEAUBRIAND returned to her 
husband. His mariage de convenance seems to 
have turned out more happily than might have 
been expected. Such is the description given 
of Madame pE CHATEAUBRIAND by her hus- 
band :— 


I. had now a new. acquaintance to make, and she 
proved all that I could desire. I know not that there 
has ever existed a finer intelligence than my wife’s; she 
divines the thought and the word on the brow and the 
lip of the person with whom she is conversing; to deceive 
her in anything is impossible. Possessing an original 
and cultivated mind, curious and inquiring in the most 
piquante way, relating anything with wondrous clever- 
ness, Madame de Chateaubriand admires me without 
ever having read a line of my works; she would fear to 
meet in them with ideas differing from her own, or to 
discover that the rest of the world is not enthusiastic 
enough in its estimate of me. Although an impassioned 
judge, she is a well-informed and good one. Madame 
de Chateaubriand’s faults, if she has any, flow from the 
superabundance of her qualities; my very real faults 
result from the sterility of mine. It is easy to have 
resignation, patience, general obligingness of manner, 
and serenity of temper, when one takes interest in no- 
thing, becomes weary of everything, and replies to mis- 
fortune, as to good fortune, by a desperate and despairing 
“What does it matter.” 


We must confess we were much surprised 
to find that Madame pz CHATEAUBRIAND had 
neyer read her husband’s writings, until a little 
further on we were informed that she had “a 
distaste to literature,” a circumstance which 
we can scarcely reconcile with the previous 
assertion that she possessed a cultivated mind. 
M. pe CHATEAUBRIAND occupies a page or 
two in discussing the effect for good or for 
evil of his marriage upon his destiny. He 
strikes the balance between the arguments in 
these terms :— 


Bound by an indissoluble tie, I purchased with a little 
bitterness at first, the enjoyments I now taste. Of the 
evils of my existence I have only retained the incurable 
portion. Tender and eternal gratitude do I owe, then, 
to my wife, whose attachment has been as touching as 
it has been profound and sincere; she has rendered my 
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life of more weight and value, more noble and mote 
honourable, by always inspiring me with respect for 
duty, if not always making me feel its full force. 
CHATEAUBRIAND was married in the end.of 
March, 1792. In the succeeding month, war 
was declared by the Legislative Assembly 
against the Emperor, Frances II. The nobi- 
lity on all hands fled from France. It became 
necessary for CHATEAUBRIAND to think of 
setting out for the camp of the Royalists, 
Meanwhile, however, he removed to Paris 
with his wife and sisters, Lucie and Ju.u, 
And here the narrative breaks off for the pre. 
sent, at the conclusion of the second part. 








Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. Edited 


by Wit1r1am Beattie, M.D., one of his 
xecutors. In 3 vols. London: Moxon. 
1849. 


Dr. Beartie has done little more than sup- 
ply the connecting links by which the incidents 
of CAMPBELL’s life are found recorded in his 
own correspondence and memoranda. The 
= has its advantages and its disadvantages, 
t presents to us a more faithful picture of the 
man, but not so complete a one; it is neces 
sarily fragmentary, and it forbids those appli- 
cations of the lessons taught by the career ofa 
distinguished person, which constitute _ the 
uses of biography, as fidelity of portraiture 
makes its charm. But in the present instance 
the materials are uncommonly abundant, and 
the Editor has exercised great taste and judg- 
ment in their selection, producing a work 
which will be a valuable and permanent addi- 
tion to British literature. . 

In compliance with a fashion which it would 
be as well to abolish, because a great man 
should be permitted to rest his fame upon his 
own greatness only, Dr. Bearrre begins with 
a chapter devoted to the genealogy of the poet, 
as it would seem, for the sake oF showing that 
his grandfather was a laird. If the reader had 
seen the cottage in which CAMPBELL was bom 
he would be inclined to smile at this - 
to connect him with the aristocracy. 
said laird had three sons, one of whom, Rosest, 
after wasting the estate, went to London, and 
lived upon the precarious proceeds of literary 
labour ; the second was a Presbyterian minis- 
ter and ee to Virginia, and the third, 
who was afterwards the father of the poet, 
took to trade, also went to Virginia, prospered 
there, returned, speculated, lost the fortune he 
had saved, just when a young family wa 
rising round him, and they were indebted, for 
such comforts as remained to them, to the 
frugality of p 

CAMPBELL’s MOTHER. 

In these efforts he was ably seconded by his wif, 
whose natural strength and energy of character wert 
strikingly developed by the new ‘cares and anxieties ia 
which she was now involved; of the prudence with 
which, as a wife and a mother, she conducted her d 
mestic affairs during the long struggle that ensue, 
there is the most pleasing and authentic testimony. 10 
her, indeed, much of the high merit of having supported 
and educated her family upon an income, that in th 
present day would barely suffice to purchase the com 
mon necessaries of life, is unquestionably due. Among 
her contemporary relatives, she had always been col 
sidered as “a person of much taste and refinement’ 
She was well educated for the age and sphere in which 
she moved, with considerable family pride, as th 
daughter and wife of a Campbell, and with much of 
fond mother’s ambition to see her young family 
their way in that respectable station of life to which 
they were born. She was passionately fond of mus 
particularly sacred music, and sang many of the pop 
melodies of Seotland with taste and effect. Wi 
traditional songs of the Highlands, particularly 
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shire, she was intimately acquainted; and from her 
example it seems probable the love of song was early 
imbibed and cultivated by her children. 
From the moment that the aspects of domestic con- 
cerns had changed, all the better features of Mrs. 
Campbell’s character appeared in strong relief; every 
indulgence which previous affluence had rendered habi- 
tual and graceful in the station she then occupied, 
was firmly, conscientiously, abandoned. In her family 
arrangements, a system of rigid economy was so estab- 
lished, that no unreasonable expense on one occasion 
might increase the difficulties of the next. “ She was,” 
to use the words applied to her by all who knew her 
intimately during these years of trials, “an admirable 
manager, a clever woman.” _It is pleasing to add, that 
her unwearied exertions to prepare her children, by a 
solid education, for a respectable entrance on the 
duties of life, were crowned with success; and, during 
the last years of her long life, afforded her matter for 
great thankfulness, and procured for her great com- 
forts. 


The poet was born to them on the 27th of 
July, 1777. His childhood was weakly. His 
school days were remarkable only for the in- 
dustry with which they were devoted to his 
tasks, but he was not what is termed a quick 
pe He wrote verses, however, when he was 
only ten years old, but they are in no way 
remarkable and contain not the slightest in- 
dications of the genius which he afterwards 
displayed. He was particularly partial to 
Greek and — to the poets and orators 
of Greece. ith the more boisterous pur- 
suits of the school he did not mingle. Only 
once did he take part in a battle of stones 
with the little blackguards of the village, and 
in this encounter he was worsted and wounded. 
At this time he was still writing poetry and he 
records of himself some curious 


DOMESTIC ANECDOTES. 


But while the young philosopher cautiously avoided 
all further skirmishing, he was unhappily not proof 
against temptations at home, which convinced him in 
the end that political intrigue is sometimes even worse 
than open warfare. The trap was set by a wily hand; 
and as that hand was a brother's, Thomas never sus- 
pected that the well-known waggery of Daniel was to be 
played off upon himself. “My mother,” says he, “had 
4 cousin, an old bedrid lady, of the name of Simpson, 
about whose frail life she felt great anxiety ; but being 
herself a martyr to rheumatism, she was unable to visit 
her personally. She therefore sent, every day, either 
my brother or myself, a distance of nearly two miles to 
Inquire ‘how Mrs. Simpson had rested that night, and 
how she felt herself this morning ?” One day,” he con- 
tinues, “that I was sent to fetch the bulletin, which 
would have kept me from a nice party that was to go 
out for the gathering of blackberries, I complained, with 
tears in my eyes, to my brother Daniel, about this deil 
of an auld wife, that would neither die nor get better.” 

Tut, man,” said my crafty brother, “ can’t you just do 
as I do?” “ And what's that ?” “Why, just say that 
she’s better or worse, without taking the trouble of go- 
ing so far to inquire?” This seemed a piece of excellent 
advice ; but a philosopher under thirteen could see 
clearly that some untoward event might throw discredit 
upon the bulletin. Daniel, however, with his usual 
gravity, proved to demonstration that there was no risk 
Whatever in the plan, or why should he have carried it 
on so long 2” =“ Well,” thought I, “ there was some- 
thing in that.” “It would certainly be a great saving of 
hes said Daniel. I said I thought it would; so 

aving adopted the plan as a greatmeans of saving time; 
We continued to report in this manner for weeks and 
Months; and finding that a bad bulletin only sent us 
bm earlier next morning, we agreed that the old 

Y should get better. These favourable reports 
C et dear cousin's health were very gratifying to Mrs. 
, ampbell. No suspicion whatever attached to the bul- 
— as they were reported every morning :—“ Mrs. 
_— kind compliments to mamma; has had abetter 
Mgnt, and is going on very nicely.” And thus the poet 
and his brother took advantage of every “nice party” that 
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other play of equal interest and importance. But the pleas- 
ing deception could not last much longer; truth, that had 
been so ingeniously defrauded, was about to make repri- 
sals upon the young culprits. This, too, was at the very 
moment when they were starting to spend a long day in 
the country. “ But wae’s me,” says Campbell, “on that 
very morning on which we had the audacity to announce 
that “ Mrs. Simpson was quite recovered,” there comes 
to our father a letter, as broad and long as a brick, with 
cross-bones and a grinning death’s-head upon its seal, and 
indited thus: —“ Sir,—Whereas, Mrs. Jane Simpson, 
relict of the late Mr. Andrew Simpson, merchant in 
Glasgow, died on Wednesday, the 4th instant, you are 
hereby requested to attend her funeral on Monday next, 
at ten o'clock, A. M.” 

Never was evidence more conclusive. Both the 
culprits would have gladly confessed the trick, and 
implored pardon, but they were speechless; and in as 
much consternation as if the grimly ghost of Mrs. 
Simpson herself had delivered the fatal message. Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell looked at the letter, then at their 
two hopeful sons, and then at one another; but such 
were their grief and astonishment that neither of them 
for some minutes could utter a word. 

“ At last,” says the poet, “my mother’s grief for the 
death of her respected cousin vented itself in cuffing our 
ears. But I was far less pained by her blows than by 
a few words from my father. He never raised a hand 
to us; and I would advise all fathers who would have 
their children to love their memory, to follow his ex- 
ample.” 


He entered the University at Glasgow at 
the age of thirteen and obtained many prizes, 
and these were won while he was compelled 
by necessity to devote a portion of his time to 
giving “elementary instruction to the younger 
ads.” But withal his love of poetry did not 
forsake him, nor did he abandon the pursuit 
of it. He wrote occasionally and it was at 
this period that he designed the ballad of 
“ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” as appears from the 
following :— 

Among the notes illustrative of this period, and 
kindly furnished to me by one of his earliest friends, I 
find that Campbell was still very constant in his ad- 
dresses to the Muses, and furnished a little poem, which 
he had printed, in the ballad form, and distributed 
among his fellow-students. “When he was preparing 
this for the press,” says a friend, “ he came to my lodg- 
ing with the manuscript, and we looked it over, with a 
view to correct whatever might require emendation.” 
He got it printed on a slip of paper, “like a bawbee 
ballad;” and, from its resemblance in scenery and sub- 
ject, to “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” it was probably the 
first form of that ballad, which he afterwards so beau- 
tifally re-cast, while residing in the Highlands. It 
began with these lines: — 

‘Loud shrieked afar the angry sprite 
That rode upon the storm of night, 
And loud the waves were heard to roar 
That lashed on Morven’s rocky shore ”— 
which, if compared with those in the ballad published, 
we shall find the resemblance sufficiently striking to 
warrant such a conjecture— 


= this the storm grew loud apace ; 
e water-wraith was shrieking,” &c.” 


During the same period we find this in- 
teresting occurrence recorded of 


CAMPBELL’s FIRST GREEK POEM. 


It was during the same term at college, and in the 
Greek class which young Campbell attended with so 
much acknowledged credit to himself, that another little 
incident occurred, which brought his poetical talent be- 
fore the Professor in a rather pleasing and interesting 
light. Some public ceremony or procession, it seems, 
had just been announced as about to take place in the 
city; and being of a very attractive description, the 
leaders in the Greek class were taking very active 
measures for securing a “holiday;” but were sadly 
puzzled how they should “ memorialize” the Professor, 
so as to make sure of his indulgence. The “show” was 
expected to be much finer than was at first imagined ; 
and yet, was to be “all Homer and no holiday!’ In 
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the office of junior counsel in Greek for the whole clas, 
and soon made himself master of the “case.” Next 
morning, when the students had all assembled, much 
chagrined at the little success.that had attended their 
deliberations, the Professor took his seat as usual. 

On opening a Greek text-book that lay on his desk. 
he observed a neatiy-folded manuscript, respectfully ad- 
dressed to himself, and “humbly praying, &c.” as all 
petitioners do. He took it up, turned it over, as if to 
throw it aside; but seeing that it was written in poetry, 
he was struck with the novelty, and at length read it 
over with much apparent attention. His class-fellows 
knew nothing of what was going on: but young Camp- 
bell was trembling for the fate of “ his first piece,” and 
the “holiday!” And while he watched with intense 
anxiety the rather equivocal smile that played about the 
Professor's lips, during the perusal, his fears too clearly 
suggested that it was in contempt of the petitioner! 
He even thought he could distinctly “ 











has trace 
The day’s disaster in his morning face !”” 


In a few minutes however, he was agreeably surprised 
to hear his name pronounced in the presence of the whole 
class, with a very handsome compliment attached toit, and 
followed by the far more captivating announcement, th: t 
“the holiday was granted!” Granted!—The word was 
electric; the students returned hasty and boisterous 
thanks, and, rushing forth to the market place, spent a 
i glorious holiday,” with- the young Tyrtéeus at their 

ead. 


From the date of this petition, young Campbell was 
honoured with ‘marked attention by Professor Young, 
whose approbation, in this instance, stimulated him to 
such increased diligence in ‘his study of Greek, that he 
soon gave proofs of his proficiency by those elegant trans- 
lations which still maintain their place among his 
published poems. 


At the age of fifteen, he entered the office of 
a solicitor at Glasgow, but the study of the. 
law was ill suited to a youth of his tastes and 
habits. The Muses were shocked at such 
barbarous terms as “ poinder” and “ multiple- 
poinder,” and it was soon evident to him that 
he must abandon the pursuit either of law or 
of poetry. And he was right. Although law 
and literature are compatible, as there are 
abundant proofs in the literary achievements 
of eminent lawyers, the association of law and 
poetry has received but one illustration, and 
that certainly is an illustrious one—in Mr. 
Sergeant Tazrourp. Of CamppELt’s at- 
tempt at law and its conflict with his poetry, 
and the triumph of the latter we have the 
following reminiscence :— 


LAW AND POETRY. 

During the summer of this year; or, at least, for 
several weeks after prize-day, Campbell appears to have 
spent the greater portion of his time in the office of a 
solicitor, or writer, in Glasgow, a relation by his mother’s 
side, and to have actually commenced the duties of an 
apprenticeship. This gentleman was the late Mr. Alex- 
ander Campbell; but as he informed my correspondent, 
“the young poet came to his office on trial, and, disliking 
the business on better acquaintance, soon left the office 
and returned to more congenial pursuits.” What these 
pursuits were, does not exactly appear; but that he was 
diligent in his preparation for the ensuing session at col- 
lege, and in almost daily correspondence with the muses, 
is abundantly evident by the translations and original 
poems which he struck off in the course of the autumn. 

Among the miscellaneous pieces, was one inspired by 
the most atrocious event of the day—an event “ over 
which he wept at the time, and the mere recollection of 
which, after the lapse of forty years, still made him 
shudder.” It was the following poem on Marie Antoi- 
nette. It excited much attention “ on both sides of the 
green;” met the public sympathy so universally felt at 
the time, and afterwards appeared in one of the leading 
Glasgow papers :— 
“VERSES ON THE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

‘Behold ! wheré Gallia’s captive queen, 

With steady eye, and lcok serene, 
In life’s last awful—awful scene, 








was made up, either for picking “blackberries” or any 


this dilemma, young Campbell tacitly took upon himself 


Slow leaves her sad captivity. 
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‘Hark ! the shrill horn, that rends the sky, 
Bespeaks the oe} murder nigh; 
The long parade of death I spy, 
And leave my lone captivity ! 


“‘ Farewell, ye mansions of despair ! 
Scenes of my sad sequestered care; 
The balm of bleeding woe is near— 
Adieu, my lone captivity ! 
“To purer mansions in the sky, 
Fair hope directs my grief-worn eye; 
Where sorrow’s child no more shall sigh, 
Amid her lone captivity ! 


*¢ Adieu, ye babes, whose infant bloom, 
Beneath oppression’s lawless doom, 
Pines in the solitary gloom, 

Of undeserv’d captivity ! 

*¢O, Power benign, that rul’st on high! 
Cast down, cast down a pitying eye! 
Shed consolation from the sky, 

To soothe the sad captivity ! 


‘¢ Now virtue’s sure reward to prove, 
I seek empyreal realms above, 
To meet my long departed love— 
Adieu, my lone captivity!” 


He continued a student at the college dur- 
ing the whole of this period, and it is said that 
he gave dire offence to some of his fellow 
collegians by satirical verses he was wont to 
indite both in English and in Latin, and one 
of these especially, which was directed against 
the Irish with whom the schools were then 
thronged, began thus: 

Vos, Hiberni, collocatis, 
Sumum bonum in—potatoes; ” 


While at college began the famous, or 
rather infamous, persecution of the reformers 
by the then government, which ended in the 
cruel transportation of Muir, Gerald, and 
others, for advocating parliamentary reform. 
The young poet’s excitable temperament was 

rofoundly affected by these events, and his 
innate love of liberty was shocked by such an 
exhibition of tyranny. We present his own 
reminiscences of these first 


STIRRINGS OF POLITICAL LIFE. 


It was in those years that the Scottish Reformers, 
Muir, Gerald, and others, were transported to Botany 
Bay :—Muir, althongh he had never uttered a sentence in 
favour of reform stronger than William Pitt himself had 
uttered; and Gerald for acts which, in the opinion of 
sound English lawyers, fell short of sedition. I did not 
even then approve of Gerald’s mode of agitating the 
reform question in Scotland by means of a Scottish con- 
vention; but I had heard a magnificent account of his 
talents and accomplishments; and I longed insufferably 
to see him; but the question was, how to get to Edin- 
burgh. 

While thus gravely considering the ways and means, it 
immediately occurred to me that I had an uncle’s widow 
in Edinburgh—akind-hearted elderly lady, whohad seen 
me at Glasgow, and said that she should be glad to see 
me at her house, if I should ever come to the Scottish 
metropolis. I watched my mother’s molia tempora 
Jundi—for she had them, good woman—and eagerly 
catching the propitious moment, I said, “ Oh, mamma, 
how I long to see Edinburgh: If I had but three 
shillings, I could walk there in one day, sleep two 
nights, and be two days at my aunt Campbell’s, and 
walk back in another day!” To my delightful surprise 
she answered, ‘No, my bairn; I will give you what 
will carry you to Edinburgh, and bring you back ; but 
you must promise me not to walk more than half the way 
in one day —that was twenty-two miles. ‘Here,’ said she, 
‘are five shillings for you in all; two shillings will 
serve you to go, and two to return; for a bed at the half- 
way house costs but sixpence.’ She then gave me—I 
shall never forget the beautiful coin!—a King William 
and Mary crown-piece. I was dumb with gratitude; 
but sallying out to the streets, I saw at the first book- 
seller’s shop a print of Elijah fed by the ravens. Now, 
I had often heard my poor mother saying confidently to 
our worthy neighbour, Mrs. Hamilton—whose straw- 
berries I had pilfered—that in case of my father’s death, 
and he was a very old man, she knew not what would 
become of her. “But,” she used to add, “let me not 
despair, for Elijah was fed by the ravens.” When I 
presented her with the picture, I said nothing of its 


| felt a strong presentiment. 
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tacit allusions to the possibility of my being one day 
her supporter; but she was much affected, and evidently 
His mother’s presentiment 
had its literal fulfilment; every reader will mark and 
feel the beauty of a passage to which no commentary 
can do justice. “Next morning,” continues Campbell, 
“T took my way to Edinburgh with four shillings and 
sixpence in my pocket. I witnessed Joseph Gerald’s 
trial, and it was an era in my life. HithertoI had 
never known what public eloquence was, and I am sure 
the Justiciary Scotch Lords did not help me to a con- 
ception of it—speaking, as they did, bad arguments in 
broad Scotch. But the Lord Advocate’s speech was 
good—the speeches of Laing and Gillies were better; 
and Gerald’s speech annihilated the remembrance of all 
the eloquence that had ever been heard within the walls 
of that house. He quieted the judges, in spite of their 
indecent interruptions of him, and produced a silenv in 
which you might have heard a pin fall to the ground. 
At the close of his defence he said, ‘And now, gen- 
tlemen of the jury—now that I have to take leave of 
you for ever, let me remind you that mercy is no small 
part of the duty of jurymen; that the man who shuts 
his heart on the claims of the unfortunate, on him the 
gates of mercy will be shut; and for him the Saviour of 
the world shall have died in vain.’ At this finish I 
Was moved, and turning to a stranger beside me, appa- 
rently a tradesman, I said to him, ‘By heavens, Sir, 
that is a great man!’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ he answered; ‘he 
is not only a great man himself, but he makes every 
other man feel great who listens to him.’” 

This visit to Edinburgh, and above all, the trial he 
had witnessed in the Parliament-house—the strong 
political excitement evinced by the spectators—the dig- 
nified demeanour, and glowing eloquence of the prisoner 
Gerald—made an impression on young Campbell’s mind 
that never left him. It may be supposed, indeed, to 
have had no little influence in strengthening and con- 
firming those early principles, the strict observance of 
which, on all subsequent occasions, gave him that title 
. political consistency to which he so religiously ad- 

ered, 


The scene had made a deep impression upon 
CAMPBELL, and thenceforth he, like so many 
others, began to question the perfection of 
existing institutions, and became an ardent 
reformer. Thus ever it is. Injustice and 
wrong recoil upon the perpetrators. There is 
no truth of which all who observe the pro- 
gress of public affairs must become more pro- 
foundly convinced than of this,—that ever 
wrong carries with it its own punishment. If 
rulers and people would always remember 
this, how much misery might be spared to 
oe 

AMPBELL appears to have been greatl 

eee in sha alee of a profession We 

ave seen that he tried the law and abandoned 
it; he dreamed also of the church, but he 
found that it offered no reward to superior 
talent, and he reluctantly resigned his aspira- 
tions for the pulpit; medicine was thought of 
in its turn, but he could not afford the cost of 
the requisite education. In a sort of despera- 
tion he entered a merchant’s counting-house, 
but his distaste for that soon came to be as 
eg as it had been for the attorney’s office. 

ut he never ceased to devote his leisure to 
literature and poetry. 

At last he concluded his college sessions, 
carrying off three prizes, and then he deter- 
mined to accept the offered post of tutor in 
the family of a Mrs. Campsett, at Mull, and 
such was the low ebb of his purse at this time 
that he was obliged to accomplish the greater 
portion of the journey on foot. But the 
island did not please him, the more especially 
as there was such a deficiency of paper that 
he was unable to maintain his correspondence 
with his distant friends ; so, after a residence of 
four or five months, he bade adieu to its 
barren rocks and uncivilized people and re- 
turned to Glasgow, to renew his college career, 
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supporting himself as best he could by private 
tuition. “* Among other scholars,” he records, 
“T had a youth named CunnincHaME, who is 
now Lord CunNINGHAME, in the Justici 
Court of Edinburgh.” This pupil boarded 
with the poet’s family. 

We must reserve the continuation of this 
notice for our next. 








PHILOSOPHY. 


The Works of Plato. A New and Literal Version, 
chiefly from the Text of Stallbaum. By H. Cargy, 
M.A. Vol. I. London: Bohn. 

Tus is the latest addition to Mr. Bohn’s Classical 

Library. For the merest trifle there is given in a 

volume handsomely printed and bound in cloth, “The 

Apology of Socrates,” “ Crito, or the Duty of a Citizen,’ 

“ Pheedo, or the Immortality of the Soul,” “ Gorgias, or, 

on Rhetoric,” “ Protagoras, or the Sophists,” “ Phaedrus, 

or, on the Beautiful,” “Theoletus, or, on Science,” 

“Erithyphron, or, on Holiness,” and “ Lysis, or, on Friend- 

ship,” the most beautiful and the most profound of the 

discourses of the most reflective and most religious of 
the philosophers of Greece. The translation is not only 
correct, but it is eloquent: it is without stiffness, and 
may be read as pleasantly as if it were an original com- 
position. An acquaintance may now be made with the 
treasures of ancient literature without the labour of 
learning the languages in which it was expressed. 

Nobody need be ignorant of the works of Plato, now 

that they can be procured in an English dress at s0 

trifling a cost. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


Dalmatia and Montenegro; with a Journey to 
Mostar in Herzegovinta, &c. By Sir J. 
GarpyeR Witxrinson, F.A.S. In 2 vols. 
London: Murray. 

[Concluded from page 34.] 
But despotism has not destroyed their cou- 
rage. They are as brave as are the men, ai 
the following anecdote will prove :— 


MONTENEGRIN COURAGE. 


Four Montenegrins and their sister, aged twenty-one, 
going on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Basilio, were 
waylaid by seven Turks in a rocky defile, so narrow 
that they could only thread it one by one; and hardly 
had they entered, between the precipices that bordered 
it on either side, when an unexpected discharge of fire- 
arms killed one brother, and desperately wounded ano- 
ther. To retrace their steps was impossible, without 
meeting certain and shameful death, since to turn their 
backs would give their enemy the opportunity of destroy- 
ing them at pleasure. The two who were unhurt, 
therefore, advanced, and returned the fire, killing two 
Turks, while the wounded one, supporting himself 
against a rock, fired also, and mortally injured two 
others, but was killed himself in the act. His sister, 
taking his gun, loaded and fired again simultaneously 
with her two brothers, but at the same instant one of 
them dropped down dead. The two surviving Turks 
then rushed furiously at the only remaining Montene 
grin, who, however, laid open the skull of one of them 
with his yatagan, before receiving his own death-blow. 
The hapless sister, who had all the time kept up 4 cot- 
stant fire, stood for an instant irresolute; when suddenly 
assuming an air of terror and supplication, she en’ 
for mercy, but the Turk, enraged at the death of his 
companions, was brutal enough to take advantage of the 
unhappy girl’s seeming agony, and only promised her 
life at the price of her honour. Hesitating at first, she 
pretended to listen to the villain’s proposal, but 1 
sooner did she see him thrown off his than she 
buried in his body the knife she carried at her girdle 
Although mortally wounded, the Turk endeavoured to 
make the most of his failing strength, and, plucking the 
dagger from his side, staggered towards the couragedts 
girl; who, driven to despair, threw herself on her relent- 
less foe, and with superhuman energy, hurled him dowa 
the neighbouring precipice, at the very moment Wi 
some shepherds, attracted by the continued firing, arrived 
just too late for the rescue, 
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Here is a curious custom of 


WOOING IN DALMATIA. 


Morra is really a nightmare, but is rather more 
serious in its consequences in Dalmatia than in other 
countries. It is supposed to be caused by a girl who, 
as a spirit, goes to seek the man she loves contrary to 
his wishes, he being at the time in love with some other 
person. She therefore torments him and seeks by these 
means to force him to renounce his favourite, and marry 
her. In order to ascertain whether she really visits 
him as a morra, or if it is merely a dream, he places a 
handkerchief before his door, on going to bed, folded in 
the shape of a cross; and if he finds next morning that 
it has been unfolded, he feels persuaded she has been to 
visit him, and that, seeing the cross, she had abstained 
from molesting him, being satisfied in disturbing the 
charm. The consequence is that she comes no more, 
but still his apprehension is not over; he dreads lest 
she should become the wife of another man, and then 
turning Viéstizea, should do him some great injury (for 
it is only married women who have the power of assum- 
ing that character), and his only chance of safety is to 
apply to a priest for an amulet to protect him. This 
consists of a piece of paper with the name of God writ- 
ten within, and a cross on the outside, which being 
folded up flat and sewed into a piece of cloth is worn at 


. the back of the neck, much in the same way as charms 


in the East. The priests make a great profit by writing 
these valuable documents, and others are composed for 
the cure of diseases, and various purposes, as with the 
Moslems. 


Another is equally curious and more pleas- 
ing. It is that of 


THE SWORN BROTHERS. 


Indeed they are far more than a mere moral obliga- 
tion, they are a solemn religious act, and the perform- 
ance of the prescribed rites binds the two friends together, 
whether men or women, for their whole life, whatever 
may be their fate or the difference of their career. On 
an appointed day, the two friends clad in scarlet repair 
tothe church accompanied by a long retinue of rela- 
tions and friends, where, kneeling at the altar, they 
attend mass, each holding in his hand a lighted taper 
(large or small according to his means), after which 
ceremony the priest blesses them, and they, swearing 
immutable brotherhood, promise to assist each other 
until death. On leaving the church, they are received 
with songs, improvised for the occasion, and the saluta- 
tions of the assembled friends, who, discharging guns 
and pistols, accompany them to the house of the one 
who happens to live nearest the spot, where, a grand 
feast being prepared, they are received by the family, 
and placed in the post of honour, the others (with the 
exception of the women) sitting round in a circle; and 
when dinner is served up, all the guests drink to the 
health of the two “sworn brothers,” after which they 
amuse themselves with the Kollo dance, and other 
festivities. At sunset, they separate, with many affec- 
tionate embraces; and the one who goes away calls on 
the name of his friend, and fires a pistol, which is 
returned by the other, and so on until the whole party 
is' out of sight. It is usual for the “sworn brothers” 
to have everything in common; they are bound to fight 
for each other, and if one falls the survivor must avenge 
his death, but, though adopted by many of the Slavo- 
Mlans, no class among them seem to have cherished the 
custom more than the Haiduk robbers; who, united 
strongly by common dangers, seem to have formed these 
brotherly alliances, without regard to their creed or 
nation, and George Tzerni, the father of the present 
prinee of Servia and Pasvan Oglou, who both engaged 
in the profession of Haiduks, were bound together by 
the ties of Pobratimi. 


The superstitions of a people are a part of 
their national character, and, therefore, always 
interesting, We select a few of those preva- 
lent among a tribe found in Dalmatia. 

SUPERSTITIONS OF THE MORLACCHI. 

_A Morlacco believes that if he murders any one he 
will be haunted by his shade, unless he carries about 
him a piece of the murdered man’s dress. The part 
Preferred for this purpose is taken from the sash; and, 
having once put it on his breast, beneath his clothes, he 


never goes without it. He has also a belief that the 
blood of the dead body will boil up, whenever he goes 
near it; and so strong is this fear, that if obliged to 
approach it, or when, in order to lull suspicion, he is 
induced to do so voluntarily, he will never look directly 
at it; and these two superstitious notions, as may be 
supposed, have frequently been taken advantage of, for 
the detection of crime. The strong objection of the 
Morlacchi to take an oath has, in some instances, been 
construed into a proof of guilt; but this arises from 
mere prejudice; and the innocent man is quite as averse 
to it as the most culpable, even though he might thereby 
establish his innocence, and it is only by degrees that 
the Austrians can succeed in overcoming this, and 
other strange scruples. They also believe that, when a 
man dies, especially one who has led a bad life, he 
comes out of the tomb, about forty days after his death, 
and haunts his neighbours, as'a Vukdzlak, or vampire, 
and sucks the blood of their children. The moment 
notice is given of his having appeared to any one, appli- 
cation is made to a priest, who proceeds forthwith to 
the tomb, and having pricked the body with pins or 
sharp thorns, thus prevents his future wanderings upon 
earth, and disarranges the domestic economy of the 
vampire, which consists of a body full of blood. When, 
as is sometimes the case, in these more enlightened 
days, a priest cannot be induced to perform the cere- 
mony, the people do it themselves, and those who have 
the misfortune of living in bad company frequently take 
the precaution to prick the bodies of their friends, at the 
time of the burial, to prevent accidents. 

There are other superstitious customs, and popular 
beliefs, among the Morlacchi; one of which is the sight 
of a snake crossing the road, which is considered a good 
omen, foretelling a prosperous journey. 

The ideas of the Morlacchi respecting the snake are 
very extraordinary; and Lovrich mentions a strange 
legend, which is evidently handed down from Pagan 
times, and is analogous to that of Apollo and the 
Python. ‘ They believe that, in the beginning, there 
were three suns; the heat cf which being excessive, the 
serpent resolved on getting rid of them, but not being 
able to absorb more than two and a half, the remaining 
half sun was left, which is the one that now lights the 
world, and this being still too much for the serpent to 
bear, he was compelled to hide himself in the ground 
among rocks. Incensed at this attack of the serpent, 
the sun applauded anybody who slew one of them; but 
said to him, who, having it in his power, failed to do so, 
‘May your right hand be withered; and this confirms 
what Fortis says of his guides on Mount Biocovo, who 
‘ran furiously to kill a snake with stones they saw upon 
the path.’ Nor is their wish to kill it inconsistent with 
the belief in its good omen; and the same contradictory 
hatred and regard for the serpent are found among peo- 
ple of all ages.” 

A dog is also a messenger of good; which is very 
fortunate, otherwise few journeys would be undertaken; 
but if a man sees an owl, he will return home, though 
half his journey is over, even after a march of two or 
three days, and start afresh, with better hopes. 

On meeting any one on the road, they always say, 
“ Hvalien isus,’ “Jesus be praised,” the answer to 
which is “Vazda,” or “Vazda budi t Maria,” “ Always,” 
or “ He always is, and Maria,” and no one, even were 
he callous to crime, would omit the most extravagant 
signs of devotion, on passing a ctoss by the road-side. 

They have the Yule log, which is placed at Christmas 
eve on the hearth, with priestly benedictions, and the 
sprinkling of holy water. It is called Badniak, and is 
of oak, lime, laurel, or olive, sufficiently large to burn 
all night; and from it the day and evening are called 
badnit dan, badnii véger, “the day,” or “evening, of 
the log.” The usual ceremony is this: when the log is 
brought into the house, the head of the family takes off 
his cap, saying, “ Be thou welcome, O log! God pre- 
serve thee!” and at the same moment sprinkles it with 
wine, making the sign of the cross. As it burns on the 
hearth, he throws over it some corn; and, after invoking 
every blessing on all present and absent friends, prays 
for the success of their domestic undertakings, and for 
a good harvest. The others answer, “ May it be so,” 
and then, firing off guns and pistols, say to each other, 
“May the evening of the log be welcome.” 


It will scarcely be necessary to add a recom- 
mendation of a work which thus recommends 


Adventures in Borneo. London: H. Colburn. 
1849. 


Nortwirustanpine the absence of an author's 
name from the title-page, and a somewhat 
suspicious introduction in the shape of an 
autobiography, we are inclined to place these 
Adventures in Borneo, among the romance of 
real life rather than in the department of 
fiction. We, therefore, pass over the three 
chapters that preface with a history of the 
hero’s birth, parentage, and education, his 
departure for Borneo, and greet him first in 
the good ship Kelso, a third-class merchant 
vessel bound for the East Indies—himself but 
nine years old, his parents protecting hin—with 
a sulky captain and a disagreeable crew. In 
this situation they encountered a typhoon, and 
the ship was so battered that they were obliged 
to escape in the boats. The incident is power- 
fully described. 


THE WRECK. 


Our boat was a ten-oared boat. But the five hands 
which had been spared us to work it, exclusive of my 
father who took his turn with the rest, would have 
sufficed to reach the shore, wind and weather permitting, 
had poor old Garvain’s assertions been founded on fact, 
that we were within two days of the coast. Our crew 
luckily included Williams, the mate; who was not only 
valuable as an intelligent man and experienced seaman, 
but as having the authority of long habit over his ship- 
mates. Though subordination could scarcely exist 
under our deplorable circumstances, custom caused them 
to look up to him with deference. In pursuance of his 
advice, they pulled in relays of four oars at a time, 
leaving a rest of two hours in rotation to each, to 
husband their strength; and for the first two days, the 
excitement of novelty, emulation, and, above all, of hope, 
caused them to deal lightly with their undertaking. 
But when the third day dawned, without affording the 
smallest prospect that we were approaching land, and 
with their strength and stock alike diminished, then 
began the usual petulance of mutual recrimination and 
selfish despair ! 

The heat of a tropical sun at noon-day had wrought 
upon the tender veins of poor little Emily, till she was 
almost in a state of frenzy; and my mother had some 
difficulty in keeping her reclined at the bottom of the 
boaf covered with the few garments she could command 
to screen her from those scorching rays; while her own 
head, like those of the Bedouins of the desert, was 
enveloped in a thick shawl. But there was no way of 
defending against the sultry atmosphere our parched 
lips, to which drink was now awarded drop by drop: 
our small allowance of water being already almost 
exhausted. 

How we longed for the decline of day, when the dis- 
appearance of that terrible sun whose light darted into 
our flesh like a poisoned weapon, would afford us a 
respite from pain! But alas! the brief twilight of 
those tropical latitudes was succeeded at once by the 
gloom of night; and terrible is the gloom of night for 
those who must labour through its darkness, and even 
at day-dawn find no rest! 

It was on the fourth morning, that, as the screams of 
my poor little sister, who was labouring under inflam- 
mation of the brain, burst shrilly and distractingly 
through the measyred sound of the oars, whose mo- 
notony was, if possible, still more excruciating, my poor 
mother, helpless and hopeless, could not forbear re- 
pining that she had not abided in the ship. 

“Either we should have now been at peace,” she 
exclaimed, “or I should have had the means of re- 
lieving the anguish of this tortured child!” 

But she was not the only murmurer. The men, 
harassed and irritable, cursed the child for shrieking; 
and one sulkily wished it dead, that we might be free 
from its noise !—What a moan burst from my mother’s 
lips as she heard that heart-rending sentence! A little 
more provocation, and the excited man might realize his 
wish, and snatch the little sufferer to stifle its cries in 
the deep! 

Better had it been so, for such a blow would have 
killed my mother at once—And oh! that I should say 





itself, 











so—would would that she had died !— 
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I cannot count the hours, for in such an extremity as 
irs every hour might pass for an ordinary day, during 
which we suffered and despaired. When the minute 
came which saw our last drop of water exhausted, we 
were warned by Williams against endeavouring to slake 
our thirst with sea-water, the bitterness of which, in 
such moments of torture, is no preventive. For the 
list day and night, my mother had lain at the bottom 
0° the boat, with her expiring child; to whose parox- 
ysms luckily sueceeded a heavy stupor, and the dilated 
pupils of her glassy eyes seemed already fixed in death. 

Yet my father spake never a word; and when he did 
aldress some admonitory expostulation to those out of 
whose hearts blasphemies and execrations were rung by 
the depths of their despair, the sound was so faint and 
umatural that I could scarcely recognize it as his. . It 
seemed as if he were afraid of increasing the exhaustion 
of his sinking nature by the emission of the breath 
needful to ask us how we fared. All he thought of was 
his part in the rowing; to work—work—work,—so 
long as his failing strength would admit; for every 
stroke of the oar brought those whom his soul loved 
nearer and nearer to their chance of rescue. His hands, 
l+ss used to such severe labour than those of the sea- 
men, were completely excoriated; so that I saw the 
blood drop from them, when, after his turn of respite, 
he resumed the oar. But such despondency was in his 
face, that I did not dare to tell him how my heart bled 
with them. It would have seemed like intrusion on 
such deep-seated woe, to talk of pity. All I could do 
was to creep down to the bottom of the boat and kiss 
his feet; for I saw that he was too deeply absorbed to 
be conscious of the movement, though at any other time 
the lightest whisper of one of his children sufficed to 
wake him from sleep, and the slightest caress was 
eturned a thousand fold. 

Even when, after many hours of fearful: struggle 
betwixt life and death, old Hiram (an American sea- 
man, who had embarked with us from the Cape, and 
from the moment of quitting the Kelso harassed us by 
diechring that ours was a lost case, and that it would 
“ave us many a pang to leap overboard at once,) was 
the first of our crew to realize his own predictions by 
sudden death, my father, instead of pronouncing the 
usual form of prayer over the body, ere it was con- 
signed to the deep, contented himself with pronouncing 
—*“the Lord reecive thy spirit!” In such a state of 
physical prestration as ours, the mind, I am convinced, 
becomes paralyzed ; its best faculties lie dormant. 

It was day-break when I saw the waters close over 
eur brother sufferer; and the dead and sullen sound 
produced by the plunge of the corpse over the side of 
the boat, atforded, I suspect, the first indication to the 
experienced ear of Williams that we were approaching 
land. Lead we had none, and to judge by the eye was 
impossible ; for a moist, unwholesome haze seemed to 
exude like steam from the sea. At the distance of a 
hundred yards, we should have been unable to discern a 
vessel bearing down upon us. 

As to myself, partly from inanition, and partly from 
the influence of this stifling vapour, my head swam, and 
my heart sickened, as I have since often found them do 
under the action of opium; and all that was going on 
round me in the boat appeared to pass in a dream. 
Lying at my father’s feet,—so close to my poor mother 
that I could hear her irregular breathing,—log-like as 
I was, and almost devoid of sensation, I overheard at 
intervals a few hoarse phrases exchanged between 
Williams and my father. Both of them had descried 
on the verge of the horizon the preceding evening, which 
was luckily clear from mist, a strange sail, which, when 
pointed out by their exclamations, I could liken only to 
the curiously-rigged boats or junks one sees sailing in 
the air on some Japan screen or Chinese tea-box. But 
Williams, who was familiar with these seas, instantly 
pronounced the word “prahu,” in a tone of consterna- 
tion which I knew not how to interpret; and I now 
heard him assert to my father his conviction that we 
were nearing the coast of Borneo, and that the vessel 
we had seen was one of the pirate ships of the Ilanun 
tribe !” 

“ And then, added Williams, in his now guttural and 
despairing voice, “the Lord have mercy upon us! 
Better, a thousand times, that‘we had gone to the 
bottom in the poor old Kelso, than fall into the hands of 
those ruthless ruffians !” 

“A poor conquest for their valour,” rejoined my 





father, inarticulately. “A boat load of dying men, 
with the bodies of a dead woman and her babes!” And 
there was something horrible in the burst of half 
hysterical laughter with which he concluded the 
sentence. 

What ensued I know not, for my senses were dimmed 
by a weight of insensibility —half weakness, half stupor. 
The first thing I recollect was the keel of the boat 
grating on some hard substance,—the sands of a coast 
which extensive coral reefs rendered’ only partially 
accessible. It was evening. A broad sheet of purple, 
flecked with streaks of gold and crimson, already 
covered the West, from whence the sun had but just 
disappeared ; and by the glimmering light, I could dis- 
cem a shelving bank, sloping upwards from the waters, 
composed of what appeared to be colossal serpents, 
writhing round each other. At all events our keel was 
fast in the sand. Yes, dry land was before us !—Yet 
though such a change had been looked for as fervently 
as of old from the ark of the patriarch, not a cry of 
exultation burst from the four living men who now, 
alas! constituted our boat’s crew. No one spoke, not 
even to render thanks to God for ‘his deliverance. The 
consternation of our minds was paramount. 


But this was only the beginning of sorrows. 
They gained the shore at last, and scarcely 
were they landed when they were attacked by 
the savage inhabitants, most of them butchered 
and our hero made prisoner. 


The first thing that recalled me to myself was a cool 
fresh sensation ; and then, a sudden leaping or gasping 
back to life—worse to endure than all my previous 
pangs—And lo! a greenish glimmering light was 
around me—the light of a tropical dawn ;—and close 
over my head hung a dusky face—how unsightly to my 
childish eyes! Yet the countenance was mild and 
friendly ; and the hands that were chafing my limbs 
and chest were soft and tender. On endeavouring to 
look around me, I saw that I was lying in a canoe; the 
paddles of which were worked by two women, of the 
same swarthy complexion and strange aspect as the one 
who was removing my garments saturated and stiffened 
with blood. But the operation, though kindly intended, 
served only to renew the hemorrhage which had re- 
duced me to my present weakness. Again, a deadly 
faintness came over me. I remember only that the 
kind woman who was endeavouring to aid me, moistened 
my lips with the juice of a fresh lime, more welcome 
than nectar; and rested my aching head upon her 
knees, till the canoe, which had been coasting along 
shore, reached what was probably its destination. For 
the paddles were now flung down, and I was carefully 
taken out by the two rowers, and removed between 
them as tenderly as if a child of their tribe. And yet 
so swift were their movements that the morning air, 
through which they bore me, refreshed my feverish 
face. I was scarcely sensible. All’ I knew was that 
we passed under the shade of spreading trees, over- 
topped here and there by a feathery palm. When my 
bearers paused, some sort of discussion arose between 
the three women ; which ended with my being clasped 
in the arms of my first attendant (whom I heard 
apostrophised by the other two by the name of 
“ Acheena,”) and carried with some difficulty up a steep 
ladder that appeared to lead to a granary, mounted 
upon piles and thatched with palm leaves. 

On reaching the top, she paused to recover her 
breath; then, making her tottering way with her 
burden through several compartments of this strange 
structure, the rough flooring of which consisted of split 
bamboos, she reached an inner chamber ; in one corner 
of which was spread a neat white mat, with a canc- 
work pillow. Here, she carefully deposited me ; and in 
a moment I was surrounded by a tribe of half-naked 
children and women, habited in a short kilt or petticoat; 
some of coarse white cloth, some of wrought birch 
bark, and wearing rude metal rings on their arms and 
ancles. But Acheena peremptorily dismissed them, 
save one old woman, whom I supposed to be her 
mother; with whose assistance she procecded to bathe 
and bind my wound, and foment the contusions with 
which I was covered. 


By help of such tender cares inspired by 
woman’s kindness, everywhere the same, in 
savage as in civilized lands, he recovered from 





his wounds. He here describes minutely the 
domestic life, and 


HABITATIONS OF BORNEO. 


At least I might profit by my solitude to examine 
the house, and investigate the habits of its inmates, 
Searcely able to stand upright, I tottered, holding by the 
wall, towards the outer chamber,—or rather chambers, 
—for there were five compartments under the roof; one, 
with which I was already familiar; the second a 
dormitory furnished with mats of all sizes and textures, 
for the use of the women and children; the third, a 
kitchen, containing cooking utensils of strange device, 
with mortars and mills, for grinding corn and stripping 
the padi, or rice, of its husk; the fourth, a store-room, 
piled with bags of rice, sago, millet, and maize,—seg- 
ments of sugar-cane for boiling, and heaps of bird’s- 
nests,—I mean the edible nests of the sea-swallow 
formed of fish-bones, which constitute so dainty and 
nutritious an article of Oriental food. The fruits, too, 
with which Acheena had been in the habit of regaling 
me, were kept there in baskets of delicate cane-work, 
effusing a delicious aroma; and I could hardly forbear 
smiling at the recollection of the disgusts and fears 
with which, so recently her strange provisions had in- 
spired me. 

Nevertheless, my awe was far from dissipated. For 
the fifth chamber, evidently devoted to the use of the 
males of the community, had yet to be visited; anda 
single glance from the threshold showed me that it was 
an armoury, full of their spears, sumpitans, and war- 
shields ; their krisses steeped in upas juice, and other 
nameless and poison-tipped weapons. And how could 
I be sure but that one of their dusky warriors’ re- 
mained there in ambush, in some dark corner, to watch 
over this treasury of the house ? 

I took the precaution of peeping from the outermost 
door, down the steep ladder (the precipitous descent 
from which to the earth, turned me dizzy to look at!) 


to satisfy myself that. no one was approaching to sur- 


prise me in my search. But nothing was stirring 
below, save the flocks of domestic fowls perpetually 
crowing and chucking round .the house; and the wild 
pigeons which, in the absence of the fowls’ masters, 
settled down among them, to rob them of their food. 
With a cautious step, therefore, I now approached the 
Blue chamber, on approaching which, I was struck by 
an odour not absolutely foetid, but unpleasantly different 
from the atmosphere of the opposite room, where the 
grains and- fruits were deposited. Nothing doubting 
that it proceeded from the poisonous vegetable juices in 


which I knew the weapons of these savages to be. 


steeped, I did not scruple to make my way in; and was 


soon lost in childish wonder at the neatness with which . 


the sharpened fish-bones were fitted into the spears and 
arrows, to render their heads more searching ; and the 
exact bore of the slender sumpitans, through which 
their darts were discharged. ‘The handles of ivory, 
mother-o’-pearl, and tortoiseshell-of many of the krisses 
and swords, also attracted my attention. 

I had seen such. things in my own country, in 
museums and collections of. curiosities. And that I 


should now be gazing upon them in a dwelling thatched. . 


with palm-Jeaves, and floored with bamboo, with the 
whoops of naked savages resounding from an adjoining 
hovel, so that the next moment these cruel instruments 
might be buried in my flesh, was a fact to startle away 
my breath ! 

Daylight was declining. My hosts might return; 
hurriedly, therefore, I completed my survey, scarcely 
giving myself time to examine, by the uncertain light, 
the padded war-jackets of the Dyaks, capable of repel- 
ling a wooden spear-head ; which, by their dusty and 
faded appearance, seemed to have been long out of use, 
But as I flung them back upon the floor where they had 
been lying, I discovered that the strangely pungent 
smell which had disgusted me on the threshold, pro- 
ceeded from a large net, apparently a fishing net, sus- 
pended above the war-jackets, from the joists ; and con- 
taining what I conjectured to be large buoys, or floats 
of cork. 

Though evening was now glimmering towards dusk, 
my boyish curiosity prevailed ; and drawing down the 
heavy net, so that I could reach it by standing on the 
ledge upon which the spears: were deposited, I pro- 
ceeded to investigate the contents. 


But how! oh heavens, to describe the ghastly 
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spectacle that met my view !—Five human heads, 
recking with a sort of briny or aromatic varnish, in 
which they had been saturated to preserve them from 
corruption ; but, even in that foul and distorted state, 
retaining the painful semblance of humanity ! 

In this hospitable family he remained for 
some months, passing, as he says, a happy life, 
with little labour, no care, and many pleasures, 
respected by the people, who believed him to 
be almost a divinity, because he could draw a 
little, and had about him relics of his Euro- 

an experiences. But their happiness was 
interrupted by an invasion of Malay pirates, 
who destroyed the village and carried. away as 
prisoners all the inhabitants they did not kill. 
Our hero, however, was not ill-treated by 
them, for they supposed him to be a white 
king’s son, and that he would bring them a 
great ransom. Qn their way, they anchor in 
order to dispose of their prisoners by selling 
them as slaves. 

THE SEA GIPSIES. 

After lying at anchor during the night; which the 
marsh-birds rendered as sleepless as the stench of the 
mud rendered it baneful, we pursued our way on the 
morrow up a stream navigable for vessels of thrice our 
tonnage. And lo! at a spot where the reeds were 
discoloured and stunted, a series of thatched and 
peaked roofs appeared over their tops; at no great dis- 
tance from which, in a reach of the river, lay a fleet of 
dingy rafts, rudely constructed of bamboo, which in- 
dicated the adjacency of a town or village. 

One of the brass-swivel guns of the prahu in our 
company was instantly discharged down the stream ; 
but whether as a friendly signal to the inhabitants, or 
in token of warfare, I was at first uncertain. My sus- 
pense, however, was short. As if called into existence 
bya stroke of magic, out crawled from the reeds a 
swarm of naked natives, black, and hideous to look on; 
with woolly hair, and a physiognomy as foreign to that 
of the Dyaks as these to the Europeans. The water 
seemed alive with them, as a ditch with tadpoles ; for 
they swam to the rafts, and were speedily crowding 
round the prahus; the chief among them, distinguished 
by huge ornaments of brass’ pendent. from-their ears, 
being alone admitted on board. 

But even with the score or so thus favoured, what a 
hideous tumult! More especially in the other prahn ; 
which contained the most attractive wares, in the shape 
of able-bodied slaves. They were brought, like stalled 
oxen, after a careful manipulation, as well as ocular 
survey; each man realizing, as well as I could inter- 
pret their dialect, the value of about a hundred rupees. 
But this was in very few instances paid in specie. 
This loathsome spot, whose vegetable and animal pro- 
dactions were, at the first glance, so unsightly, was 
ich in products tending to demonstrate the equable 
distribution of the gifts of Providence. In payment 
for their human brethren, they produced not only gold- 
dust in small quantities, but certain furs, almost equal- 
ling in fineness and silkiness the skins of the sea-otter, 
80 prized by the Chinese; but whether the skins of a 
large species of mole or small kind of beaver, I was 
never able to ascertain. 

. He was at last rescued from the pirates by 
an English frigate. 

. There is so much of suspicion attaching to 
this narrative, especially as all these things are 
reported to have been done by a child of ten 
years, that we cannot accept it with confidence 
4s @ veritable history. But if the story be a 
fiction, this much is certain, that the writer 
has described the people and pirates of Borneo 

m personal observation. 








SCIENCE. 


Catarrh, Influenzn, Bronchitis, and Asthma; their 
Causes, symptoms, and rational treatment. By T. H. 
Yeoman, M.D. London: §. Low. 

Very sensible remarks on the management of very 

Prevalent complaints at all seasons ; but especially in 

this singularly variable winter. It is written in plain, 

wntechnical language, so as to be intelligible to all 
capacities, - 
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An Essay on the Teeth. By Avcusrus Cook. 
London: Churchill. 


A SENSIBLE little volume, which inculcates the lesson, 
“When your teeth are out of order, seek advice imme- 
diately. A little present cost and pain will save you a 
world of suffering in the end.” Accordingly, Mr. Cook 
does not tell his readers how to doctor themselves, but 
how they may know when they ought to seek the 
advice of a dentist. 








FICTION. 


LIwille Belmont. A Novel. In 3 vols. 
London: Colburn. 1849. 


In our literary intelligence we had noticed 
the appearance of this novel, and ascribed it, 
aceording. to public report, to the pen of a 
lady. We are, however, assured by the best 
authority, that of Mr. Cornurn himself, that 
it is the composition of a gentleman of some 
note, a member of Parliament, who mingles 
largely with the political and literary society 
of the time, and whose portraits are, ducalae, 
painted from the life. 

Whether an author is justified in thus in- 
troducing living personages into a_ fiction, 
under a veil which is not a disguise, but 
through which the least acute can penetrate, 
is a question of social morals which we have 
not leisure to discuss at this moment; but it 
certainly strikes us, at the first glance, as both 
unfair and dangerous: unfair, inasmuch as the 
parties so represented, or mis-represented, can- 
not defend themselves; dangerous, for the 
necessities of the story offer an almost irre- 
sistible temptation to the novelist to mould 
the character he depicts to the purpose of the 
plot rather than in accordance with the strict 
truth, Besides, it opens a field for the gratifi- 
cation of personal feelings, whether of dislike 
or regard, which it can scarcely be expected of 
human nature that it should resist. 

The author of Lucille Belmont, with all his 
ability, his world-wisdom, and his good inten- 
tions, has not escaped the trial without damage 
to his reputation for kind-heartedness. The 
inducements to give to his volumes the interest 
always produced by a dash of satire, have been 
more than he could resist. He has indulged 
the vein in which he is so powerful at the ex- 
pense of some persons who fill a large space in 
the public eye. He has made his novel ex- 
tremely interesting to his readers by all this; 
but he has purchased fame and gain at ‘the 
price of charity, and with the risk of raising up 
against himself a multitude of enemies. 

But our concern as reviewers is more with 
his manner than with his matter. Having 
hazarded his theme, has he done .it well! 
And there can be no hesitation in asserting 
that he has done it very well. The plot is 
remarkable for its freshness, its originality, its 
surprises, its ingenuity of involvement and of 
explication. The personages, both real and 
ideal, that figure im it, are sketched with a 
firm, bold, and vigorous hand; and are indi- 
vidualized, so that each holds his or her dis- 
tinct place in the memory of the reader, as do 
the characters of real life. His dialogues are 
short and conversational, without tedious de- 
clamations or soliloquies, over which the most 
patient are tempted to skip. He throws in a 

eat deal of philosophical reflection, but never 
impertinently or disagreeably, for it is always 
such as the situation naturally suggests, and 
always marked by good sense. His descrip- 
tions are bright and distinct, and his composi- 





tion is animated, eloquent, and graceful. In 





every respect, Lucille Belmont is very far 
above the average of the novels of the season, 
and there ean be no doubt it will become very 
Lay oe It will be a safe addition to the cir- 
culating library. 

We will not describe the plot, for it will 
probably be read by all of our readers who 
are wont at any time to indulge themselves 
with a novel; but we select a few passages 
that will exhibit something of the merits we 
have described. 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


In the 12th chapter of Sale’s Koran, I met with the 
text, “ Sorrow begetteth mercy.” 

I write in the hope that this text enunciates a great 
truth; my object in recalling my past life is to give to 
others the benefit of my own sad experience. 

I have seen it so frequently and beautifully exempli- 
fied, that “ sorrow begetteth mercy,” in the little kind- 
nesses of the poor to one another; in the utter absence 
of selfishness on the part of those who are most desti- 
tute; even in the keen love of sisters in misfortune; 
when the earnings of sin, in its beauty and youth, are 
shared with the less gracefully endowed companion of 
guilt and infamy. So is it The community of mis- 
fortune is the warmest and most earnest communism ; 
it was the community of the early Christians, when 
they loved and wegt together; for, as Gibbon tells us, 
our faith spread, because it was long-suffering; and 
Paganism fell, because it possessed all things, save 
indeed, tolerance. Prosperity isolates men. They 
stand proud and lone, like Eastern columns; ruins, 
broken and cast down, are all thrown and tossed to- 
gether; and the very weeds of corruption and decay 
only serve to bind them the more closely to one another. 
So the idols of the ancients, when whole, were rude and 
misshapen to view; but once hurled to the ground, the 
9 which superstition concealed within them poured 
orth. 


Here is a picture of 


EARLY MORNING IN LONDON. 

Once beyond the whirl and noise, the peculiar still- 
ness of morning twilight stole over my mind, the streaks 
of pale, lurid light were broken by the huge masses of 
the Abbey towers, lofty and proud as the faith which 
they once represented. ‘The Parks, the dark trees, the 
leagues of light, stretching in each direction; nature in 
repose, brt civilization still awake. I felt almost dis- 
gusted at finding myself in the streets at this hour. 
Still the carriages rattled by us, beauty lying in the 
corner in voluptuous dreamings, languishing from the 
last waltz, or, pale and disappointed in this May dawn, 
looking vacantly upon the streets, deserted except by 
some poor wretches who, in tatters and with colourless 
cheeks, save where the old paint had left its stain upon 
them, were still lurking near the corners. 

Perhaps among these unfortunate beings there may 
have been one who once passed her life in making those 
very dresses which undulated with every passionate 
movement; she may have worked at them night and 
day; but then, some night or some day, even the privi- 
lege of work may have been denied her; for beauty 
must curtail the silk, and can no longer afford the rich 
and costly mantille, and the poor child has no food that 
day, although a sister may be dying, or a mother 
groaning in poverty. So when the night is dark she 
steps forth; stretches out her hand to God, when it is 
caught by some one passing by; but the touch is at 
least friendly, and the voice is the voice of affection, and 
the heart is so sad and breaking. The next morning 
the sister’s life is saved, and a mother is fed; buta 
conscience is lost, and a heart is starving. 

Even the night guardians were peculiarly silent in 
the grey dawn. They then left the safety of the town 
to nature and housemaids. These were the glorious old 
days of watchmen, broken heads, burglaries, street rows, 
shaggy coats, and horn lanterns, 


Very delicately drawn is the following : 


A LOVE PASSAGE. 


This evening will long be retained in my remem- 
brance. As we rode back, Vavasour and Dudley were 
engaged in an animated conversation. I kept behind 
with Lucille. There was a delicious stillness in the 
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hour. The smell of the wild thyme, the fragrance of 
the forest flowers, filled the air. I did not speak to 
her, but my spirits feasted upon her beauty; it was like 
a May evening softened by tenderness of thought; like 
the streaks of twilight broken, subdued, but always 
beautiful. A tear glistened on the long dark eyelash, 
as she turned, and said: 

“How I wish such evenings would last for ever, 
Mr. Graham.” 

I made no reply, but laid my hand upon her horse’s 
mane, and patted its neck. Ah! the joy of riding by 
the side of one whom we love. ; 

“T am afraid we shall have no more such evenings,” 
I said, after a short pause. 

“No more, Mr. Graham? why, I was just planning 
some other expedition.” 

“With whom?” I asked. 

“ Why with the same friends. I don’t think we can 
improve upon it,” said she, archly. 

“Yes, but you forget,” I said, “ that my days here 
are quite numbered. I have to go abroad; I had anti- 
cipated my journey with so much pleasure, but now I 
look forward to it with dread. I cannot bear the idea 
of leaving England; ‘les absens ont toujours tort,’ one 
is soon forgotten.” 

“Not by those who are worth remembering, or by 
whom it is worth while to be remembered.” 

. You, you,” I said hesitatingly, “ will you not forget 
me i? 

“Never!” she said with deep emphasis, and then 
turned her head aside. 

Oh, you who, in a fresh evening, have ever ridden by 
the side of one whom you have long secretly loved; who 
have wandered on through woodland, moss, and heather, 
searcely knowmg and not caring whither; who have 
felt a sensation of lightness as though all the cares of 
the world had vanished from your heart; who have lost 
all power of distinguishing the elements of which your 
sensation of happiness is composed; who have felt on 
your warm cheek the sweet, low, and scented evening 
breeze, have heard the hum of summer insects, and seen 
the unspeakable glory of the tinted sky; who have 
known the heart swell, and with difficulty have re- 
strained the gushing tears; whose mind has suddenly 
possessed a faith, like the apostles of old, that God is 
great and good, and his works so manifold; who could, 
at one moment, laugh without a cause, and at another 
weep without sorrow; who raise your head in glory, and 
move with a secret pride; who feel the desire to pray, 
for that love is the type of heaven; you and you alone 
will understand the full force of the first word of inte- 
rest uttered by one in whose heart you have garnered 
up your own. 

Strange to say, I did not renew the conversation. I 
did not press the subject, there was something so deli- 
cious in this half revelation; she too remained silent; 
and we rode on, while the shades of evening fell around 
us; and then came the sweet sensation of being there 
to protect her whom I loved; and 4s a lane, through 
which we were passing, became narrower, I pressed my 
horse nearer to hers; and when I turned my head to- 
_— her, I could feel her warm, soft breath upon my 
cheek. 


A SEASON IN LONDON. 


In using the term London season, I would by no 
means be supposed to subscribe to that most vulgar of 
all opinions, that there is more vice or corruption in 
London than in any other large town in England. The 
fact is, I believe, rather the contrary; that in London 
there is a check upon licence, which exists in no other 
society. Whatever of refinement and grace exists in 
England is to be found in the aristocratic circles in the 
great city. This is not a mere class opinion, but it is 
founded on our national habits and education, all tend- 
ing to a supervision to which the upper classes are, 
more than any other in England, and in England above 
all other countries, constantly subjected. 

That there are a number of vulgar families, who 
make an effort to give their children what they term 
“the benefit of London society,” and the children have 
heard so much of this London from the first days of 
their education, of its temptations, its luxuries, its gay, 
glittering existence, that they come prepared to act any 
part on the great stage, and imagine that a perfect 
abandonment of all principle and truth is the first cha- 
tacteristic of fashionable life. It is the opinion learnt 
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at finishing schools, and taught by vulgar fashionable 
novels, written by men who know no more of London 
life than the Parias who sit at the gateways. 

But London society, in its legitimate sense, means 
those persons of similar rank, connxeion, and pursuits, 
who naturally feel as much pleasure in the company of 
those with whom they have been brought up, as any 
other class of the nation. If people with exaggerated 
views on these points, struggling for notoriety, push 
their way among those with whom they have no asso- 
ciations, simply because they choose to consider that 
society exclusive, and then seize upon the worst features 
which that society presents, those frivolities and vani- 
ties which, like bubbles on the water, all rise to the 
surface; but never take into consideration the depth, 
and are unable to estimate the real force of the current 
which bears them along. If such persons full into 
error and misfortune, the circumstance must be ascribed 
to that vaulting ambition which o’er-leaps itself, and 
not to the society into which they have so blindly and 
ignorantly thrust themselves. 

The same ignorance exists with respect to the lives 
and habits of London men, by those who take their 
opinions of men of fashion and ton from Crockford’s, 
or Life in the West, The Man about Town, and other 
novels of a similar stamp. There are not wanting 
people who really believe that no sooner does any young 
man of rank and fortune make his appearance in a St. 
James’s Street Club, than the vultures of society, its 
old hoary tempters, lay a plot to entrap him into play, 
and every other description of vice. They really credit 
it, that the rising aristocracy lead the life so ably de- 
picted in Pelham, pass their existence in rose-water 
baths, rise at four, possess lace pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and have their apartments carpeted with the softest 
d’Aubusson, that even their valet’s footsteps may not 
jar their senses. 

The consequence is, that some country boobies come 
up to town, under the impression that affectation, folly, 
selfishness, and lisping assurance are the qualities they 
must possess, or affect, to ensure themselves a position 
in the London world. It is this wretched fatuité which 
is the ruin of many. The evil is in the imagination of 
the imitator, not in the original. 

I have seen men pass through London life without 
the slightest attempt made to entrap them, without 
being surrounded by plots, and treading upon mines. I 
have seen men the leaders of what is called fashion 
cultivating their intellects, ably and fully discharging 
whatever duties may have devolved upon them. It 
may possibly be that, on the outskirts of society, there 
are a few rare instances of such sickly kid-glove senti- 
mentalists, but these certainly are the mere exceptions 
to the universal law; and to form our judgment of 
society by them would be like taking a denizen of 
Leicester Square as a specimen of the French nation, or 
drawing our opinion of English art from Turner's 
paintings. 








Jealousy: a Novel. In 3 vols. London: 


Newby, 1848. 


Ir this work be not of the very first class, 
there is quite enough of novelty and freshness 
about it to prevent its being ranked among 
the lower specimens of its kind. The materials 
out of which it is framed are slight, and the 
dramatis persone few, but they are on the 
whole well managed. One very peculiar and 
distinguishing characteristic of it is, that, mar- 
riage is not made the ultimatum and end of 
every thing. Most modern, and we may add, 
many of the old, novelists, make the whole, or 
greater part, of the interests of their books lie 
mn the courtship, difficulties and final marriage, 
of a couple or two of the principal personages, 
giving their readers to understand that this 
conclusion is the height of all happiness and 
the commencement of every earthly bliss. 
Our author, appearing to be somewhat of the 
same opinion as the old English adage, “When 
a man ’s married his seulilen begin,” takes an 
opposite course and the marriages of his heroes 
and heroines are the beginning of the end 


only, 








Fs. 1 


The story may soon be told.—A noblemay 
of the Roman Catholic faith, with an only son, 
an infant, and an old obstinate aristocratic 
baronet of the Protestant church, with two 
daughters, also children, reside in the same 
neighbourhood. Notwithstanding the differ. 
ences of religion and the presence of an old 
Jesuit, his lordship’s confessor, these two wors 
thies conclude a bargain that, when the parties 
arrive at a proper age, the heir to the pee 
shall marry the baronet’s eldest daughter, 
With this view the children of both families 
are allowed to be as much as possible together, 
but as the son gets older it 1s deemed by the 
superior of the Jesuits that the old priest, who 
has lived many years in his patron’s confidence, 
is not sufficiently acute for the purposes of the 
society. The old man is therefore replaced 
by a younger hand, a person of immense 
acquirements, of insinuating manners, and 4 
thorough scoundrel, His first efforts, as the 
two old men are still obstinate as to the match, 
is to gain an ascendancy over the mind of the 
young lady, and convert her to the true faith, 
and this, with the help of the love which she 
believes she feels for her promised lord, he 
very nearly accomplishes. Her conversion, 
however, assumes another character, for, on 
her lover starting on his travels with a third 
Jesuit, another party comes into the field, 
namely, an old sea captain and his nephew. 
This latter gentleman soon contrives to make 
the baronet’s heiress find out that all her pre- 
disposition in fayour of her betrothed was not 
love, and after the unprecedented incident of 
helping to drag her out of the river, and s 

marred with her father, in spite of my lord, 

the Jesuit, and the baronet, and by the assis- 
tance of the old captain and his servant, a bluf 
sailor, and the connivance of a kind aunt, the 
baronet’s sister, he fairly carries her off and 
marries her. The young lord goes to Rome, 
where he meets a Catholic German officer, who 
turns out to be an Irishman, and who tells hima 
romantic story about his sister and a Jesuit, asort 
of episode that has not much to do with the 
story, but which ought to have been a lesson 
to his lordship not to trust too much to the 
morals of that fraternity. From thence he 
to Paris, where he has the satisfaction of fin 
his betrothed the wife of another man. This 
bereavement is counteracted by the existence 
of a preference long felt, but hitherto sup: 
pressed, in favour of the younger sister, a feeling 
which the acute eyes of the elder had, before 
leaving home, discovered to be mutual. So, on 
his father’s death, which happened not inop- 

rtunely, he goes home and soon after marries 

er. The seaman’s nephew and his wife 

some time amid the gaieties of Paris, and in 
mixing with some young English of loose habits 
and French morals, the lady is placed in em- 
barassing circumstances, from which 
mutual affection, perfect candour, and confi- 
dence between herself and her husband com 
pletely relieve her, and tend rather to increase 
their regard and ri The nobleman at 
home, after a very happy marriage of some 
years, invites his quondam German - Ins 
friend to his house, when by the help of accl 
dent, and the villanous machinations of 
priest, matters take a most disastrous tum, 
and an union which might have led to ev 
happiness, turns to dishonour and misery. § 
are the leading incidents of the tale, which, we 
conclude, bears its title of “Jealousy” from the 
strong contrast which is developed in the 
of that passion when differently treated,—in the 
former instance with sense, openness, and con 
fidence ; in the latter with morbid irritability, 
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concealment, and folly,—otherwise the Jesuit 
would have been the more fitting name, as he 
is certainly the leading character. Too much 
injustice throughout the work is done to the 
Romish church. These volumes are, we believe 
the work of a young hand, but his style is un- 
affected, his incidents not unfrequently striking 
and spiritedly related, and on the whole, there 
is a newness and freshness about them, that, if 
his own thoughts and ideas can be preserved, 
and he can persevere in steering an independent 
course, and avoiding the vortex of uniformity 
and insipidity into which so many beginners 
are drawn, he bids fair, by longer practice in 
works of imagination, to become a favourite 
with the Public. 








A Trap to catch a Sunbeam. By the Author of “ Old 
Joliffe.” London: Wright, Pall Mall. 1849. 


Tuis pretty little tale was suggested by the whimsical 
wish expressed by a friend to the author, on a dark and 
wintry day, that it were possible “to catch a sunbeam.” 
On that hint he spake and produced a story in which he 
shows how energy, perseverance, industry, charity, 
faith, hope, and content, will gild as with a sunbeam the 
dullest days, and make the lowliest habitation cheerful. 

In the short and simple history of the adventures of 
one Mr. Coomss, this philosophy is illustrated. The 
author has more of the manner of Dickens than any of 
his imitators. It is a sweet bit of Christmas fire-side 
narrative. 








The Waverley Novels. Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. 
Edinburgh: Cadell. 


THESE two volumes of the most convenient as well as 
the cheapest edition yet issued of the Waverley Novels, 
contain the. conclusion of the Fortunes of Nigel, and 
the commencement of Peveril of the Peak. They are 
adorned with steel engravings of Peak Castle, Newgate, 
and the Royal Palace, Whitehall, and a portrait of the 
Duke of Buckingham. This edition contains all Scort’s 
introductions and notes, and is so handsomely bound, 
that it is an ornament for the drawing-room as well as 
for the bookshelf. 








The Compliments of the Season, or how to give an 
Evening Party. By Pierce Suarron. London: 
Hurst. 


A CLEVER satire on evening parties, when undertaken 
by those who have not the conveniences, in a style 
beyond their means. It is illustrated with some humo- 
tous engravings. The idea is, however, due to Mr. 
ALBERT SMITH. 
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The Christian Life. By the Rev. Ropert Mont- 
GomeRY. Hall & Co. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

THE pressure of publication compelled us to limit our 

extracts in the former notice of this volume to two short 

poems, which, however, must have been acknowledged 
amply to justify the commendation bestowed upon the 
work as the best and most matured production of the poet, 
and we are pleased to see that in this we are confirmed 
by the unanimons opinion of the press, even of those who 
had been formerly the most prejudiced against him. 

We cannot refrain from gratifying those of our readers 

who may not yet have perused the volume with a further 

gleaning from it. 
THE FIRST SOUL IN HEAVEN. 

“By faith Abel . . . obtained witness that he was righteous, 
God testifying of his gift: he being dead, yet speaketh.” — 
Heb. xi. 4. “No man could learn that song but. . . the 
tedeemed.”—Rev. xiv. 3. 


In hush’d eternity alone 
Before all creatures were, 

Jehovah held His awful throne 
Unworshipp’d by a prayer. 

There was no space, nor scene, nor time, 
Nor aught by names we call ; 

But, center’d in Himself sublime 
Was God, the All in All! 
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But through eternity there ran 
A thrill of coming change, 

And lustrous Shapes of life began 
Around His Throne to range. 


Radiant with rapture, pure as bright 
Argelic myriads rise, 

And glow and glisten in the light 
Of God’s approving eyes. 


In volumed waves of golden sound 
Roll from celestial lyres 

Those swelling chants, that peal around 
From new-created choirs. 


But, hark ! amid the shining throng 
Of Shapes who arch their wings, 
A single Voice another song 
With mortal cadence sings : 


Alone he seems, and chants apart 
In unexpected notes 

A music, where the grateful heart 
In strains of feeling floats : 


A beauteous Soul! whose seraph brow 
Is bright with glory’s hue,— 

Lo! angels pause to hear him now 
Their harping praise outdo. 


Their choral rapture swell’d as deep 
As purity could pour ; 

But they, who have not learn’d to weep, 
Could never God adore 


With such a burst of whelming love 
As earth’s first martyr sang,— 

When, glory to the Lord above! 
The voice of Abel rang. 


Angelic harps their key-note found 
In God, as great and good ; 

But Abei’s heart did beat and bound 
As only sinners could ! 


“Worthy the Lamb ! who shail be slain ; 
Redemption crowns my song, 

Ye seraphim ! your notes retain, 
But these to me belong.” — 


Thus might the primal Soul who came 
Forth from its bleeding clay, ; 

Kindle the heavens with His bright name, 
Who is our Truth, and Way. 


And with that song of glory blent 
A humbling depth of tone, 

Which to the ransom’d harper lent 
A music all its own. 


Angels for bliss and being sang 
Their ecstasies on high ; 

But how the heavens with wonder rang 
When Man awoke the sky. 


With that new song, Redemption gave 
To Abel’s pardon’d soul !-- 

Till angels ceased their wings to wave, 
Nor let their chorus roll, 


But listen’d with entranced ears 
To that bright martyr’s strain, 

Whose notes were born of banish’d fears 
And breathed of ended pain. 


But from that hour when rescued man 
Enter’d within the veil, 

And heaven’s delighted host began 
To hear redemption’s tale,— 


Myriads of blood-wash’d souls have flown 
To where the first one went, 

Till he who once hymn’d Christ alone, 
Is now with numbers blent. 


Each nation, kindred, home, and clime 
Helps to increase the throng, 

Making the heavens grow more sublime 
With Earth’s redemption-song. 


Each minute, guardian angels mount 
With some new soul on high, 

And hear it, close to Glory’s fount, 
Deepen that endless cry,— 


“ Salvation! through the bleeding grace 
Of God’s incarnate Son, 

Whose merit for a banded race 
A more than Eden won.” 


And louder, louder yet will grow -. 
That song before the throne, 

As added saints set free from wo 
Shall make the strain their own. 


Lord! grant that we on earth begin 
To tune the heart’s deep lyre, 

And by prophetic notes within 
Anticipate the choir 


Who ever round Thee chant, and sing 
The song no angels can,— 

“Hail! Prophet, Priest, and destin’d King 
Before the world began, 


“Prostrate beneath Thy face to fall 
And cast our crowns before Thee, 
Oh Thon, The Everlasting All, 
Be this our brightest glory |”? 





“ My soul thirsteth for ’—Psalm xiii. 20. 


As pants the hart for living brooks 
So pines my soul for Thee ; 

Away from this lone earth it looks, 
And longs thy face to see. 


Thrice Holy One! athirst Iam 
From man’s false world to fiy, 

And on the glories of the Lamb 
To feast my fasting eye. 


Tis here, a bleak and barren land, 
Where hearts and hopes are vain ; 

But Faith perceives at Thy right hand, 
Supernal wonders reign! 

There, pleasures bloom which cannot lead 
Compliant souls to sin ; 

And all celestial Love decreed, 
Victorious Martyrs win. * 


No shades of guilt or sorrow now 
Athwart remembrance roll ; 
Eternity unveils its brow, 
And God enshrines the soul. 


Those pulses of ethereal bliss 
That here so feebly play, 

Shall throb within a realm like this, 
Divine beyond decay ! 


At length we find our purest dreams 
Of finite rapture flown, 

When saints are basking in the beams 
Which glorify Thy Throne. 

The Past will not return in sighs, 
The Future ne’er appal,— 

The Present charm celestial eyes ¢ 
With Christ, the Allin All! 


And dared men like rapt David feel, 
Our frigid hearts would be 

On fire with archangelic zeal, 
Thine Heaven of Heavens to see ! 


The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon GAULTIER. 
Illustrated by ALFRED CrowQuILt and RicHARD 
Doyte. London: Orr & Co. 


Fun for Christmas. Bon GAvLtiER is following in 
the steps of the “Rejected Addresses,” and travesties 
the poems and the poets that attain popularity, with an 
extremely clever imitation of their various styles. _ For . 
our part, we must confess ourselves to be among 
those to whom the fashionable “ funny ” manner is very 
distasteful: we believe it to be fraught with mischief to 
the character of the generation educated under its 
regime; that its effect has been to destroy soberness and 
seriousness of thought; and that it has tended not a 
little to the remarkable decline and almost annibilation 
of the nobler exercises of the intellect, which is the 
shame, and will become the curse of the time. The 
style of Punch is the ablest exponent, has infected all 
our literature, our social intercourse, and our most im-~- 
portant avocations : to create a laugh, rather than to 
influence the judgment and convince the reason, is the 
universal aim: hence the exceeding shallowness of 
thought, and the strange frivolity of our periodicals and 
books, and the manifest decline in the intellectual great~ 
ness of our generation. 

As itis the purpose of THz Critic to discountenance 
whatever savours of this bad spirit of our time, and to 
encourage the revival of a more wholesome and manly 
taste, we are bound to withhold our approbation from this 
Book of Ballads, not because it is not good of its kind, 
but because we dislike that kind. It abounds in palpable 
and telling hits, and the writer is a great master of the 
mechanics of poetry. His flow of words and facility of 
rhyme are marvellous, and he is skilful in discovering 
and playing upon the peculiarities of the author whom 
he has selected for his jokes. Indeed, in the comic 
vein he has no rival among the moderns, save the 
inimitable BARHAM, whose rhyming legends probably 
suggested a considerable portion of the present volume. 
To those who have a taste for its style, it will offer a 
store of amusement, and to those who can smile at such 
burlesques, of many a hearty laugh. It is, moreover 
tastefully got up, with engraved borders, and numerous 
illustrations from the facetious pencils of A. Crow- 
QUILL and DoYLE. . 














Songs and Poems. By MicHart CONSTABLE, Private, 
49th Regiment. Dublin: McGlashan. 1848. 

Ir loyalty, patriotism, and enthusiasm constituted 

poetry, this would be a great work. But, unfortunately, 


* “Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.””—Rev. ii. 10. 

+ “ Now are we the sons of God . . . but we know that 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him ; for wé shall ses 
him as he is.”—1 John iii, 2, 
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these qualities are not substitutes for genius. We are 
bound to judge the pages before us in their capacity as 
poetry, by which alone they are entitled to be tried by 
an honest critic. So viewed, they must be pronounced 
to be worthless. As rhymes written by a man in the 
position of a soldier in the ranks, they are curious and 
credible to his industry, but their intrinsic worth as 
poetry, apart from their origin, is nil. 


Physiology : its Moral, Political, and Hygienic Teach- 
ings. An Essay in Blank Verse... London: Churchill. 
Tue attempt to clothe science in rhyme has invariably 
failed. The author before us is not more successful 
than his predecessors, Had he written in plain prose, 
he would have contributed to the improvement of popu- 
lar literature far more than by his columns of dull and 

unreadable blank verse. ; 














Oracles from the British Poets. By JAMES SMITH. 
Author of “Rural Records.” London: Washbourne. 


Some three or four years since we noticed a work similar 
in design to this, but limited to passages from SHAxs- 
Pere. The plan is excellent. A series of questions 
are proposed, which should be written and drawn for by 
the company. To these questions there are appropriate 
answers in beautiful scraps from the British poets. An 
amusement, usually merely silly, is thus made the 
means of profitable and elegant pastime. 








EDUCATION. 
First Steps to Zoology. By Rosert PAatrerson. 
London: Simms and M‘Intyre. 


A FAMILIAR introduction to Natural History, written 
in unscientific language, and illustrated with no less 
than 244 engravings. It is an excellent book for 
schools, a little beyond the younger children, but well 
_adapted for the upper classes. 








The Little Savage. By Captain Marryrat, R.N. In 
Two Parts. Part I. London: Hurst. 


THE design of this volume appears to be, to show how, 
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the end it abounds in the most transparent 
fallacies. Events have contradicted every 
principle he affirms, and yet he asserts them as 
positively as if they were still to be tried. Had 
Guizor the direction of Europe it would 
speedily be reduced to the condition of France ; 
were England to follow his advice, her ruin 
would not be far off. 

He attacks Socialism and Communism. with 
vigor and success. But this is an easy task, 
which has been even better performed by those 
of his contemporaries who have preceded him. 
For us in England that portion of his essay 
has little interest, for those doctrines have 
made no way against the practical good sense 
of our people, and even the few followers they 
could boast have been entirely cured of their 
delusion by the results of the trial given to 
their doctrines in France. These idols of the 
day dismissed, Guizor proceeds to consider 
what is the prevalent passion of Democracy 
among his countrymen, and in this he confirms 
an observation, which we have more than once 
put forth in the columns of Tue Critic, that 
the difference between the French and our- 
selves, and the key to many of the seeming 
contradictions in the character of our neigh- 
bours, consists in this, that the passion of the 
French is for equality, that of the English for 
liberty: the French care little for the latter ; 
the English have no longings for the former. 

But Democracy, in the sense in which it is 
now commonly used, means something more 
than political equality, which is all that philoso- 
phers mean by it. The democratical spirit 
that has prevailed in France, and which has 
spread itself so widely over the continent of 

urope, and exists in formidable power at 
home, aims at a great deal more than a mere 
equality in the eye of the law; it aspires after 
supremacy : it demands sovereignty, and a mo- 
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M. Guizor does not attempt to trace such a 
rule, but contents himself with the simple 
principle of resisting every demand, right or 
wrong, the end of which we have seen in his 
own trial of it. 

But is such a rule discoverable? We think 
it is, and that it may be thus expressed. Con- 
cede whatever is right or yang in 
itself ; resist whatever is in itself wrong; and 
both without reference to any secondary con- 
sideration as to supposed consequences. “ Be 
just, and fear not,” 1s a maxim as true in poli- 
tics as in private life. Do not oppose a just 
claim with the fallacy “If I give this so much 
more will be demanded.” If it be in itself a 
right thing, give it freely, and so if the next 
demand be right ; and when an unjust demand 
comes to be made, then boldly take your stand 
and concede neither to expediency nor to fear. 
History, and especially the experience of our 
own times, is fraught with the lesson that what- 
ever has been obtained by an opposition beyond 
the claims of justice and propriety have been 
the consequence of the denial of some just de- 
mand. At home, representatives were refused 
to Manchester, and the Reform Bill was the 
result. In France, Monsieur Guizor refused a 
reasonable extension of the suffrage, and the 
consequence was the overthrow of the mon- 
archy. So it has been and so will it ever be. 
The true and safe principle of Governnient in 
a civilized country, and with a reading and 
reflecting people, is that which may, perhaps, 
be best termed “ Conservative-Liberal,” en- 
couraging no reckless cries for change, but 
keeping pace with the times, watching the bent 
of the public mind, and when the nation has 
formed a will and expressed it, giving to that 
will the effect of law. This is the true wisdom 
and proper business of a Government. The busi- 
ness of an opposition is to keep it in this path, 
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who has not ?—upon the character and the 
tendencies of that most inexplicable of prob- 
lems, which has baffled the- calculations alike 
of statesmen and of philosophers. But they 
who may have looked to Monsieur Gurzor’s 
experience to conduct them through the laby- 
rinth of the popular mind of France will be 
grievously disappointed in the perusal of this 
essay. It is as purely speculative as anything 
he has ever written. He has a theory of 
government which he has maintained with an 
obstinacy that has cost his master a crown and 
banished himself from power, and to that theory 
he squares his facts and arguments. The ex- 
perience of eleven years of government would 
appear to have produced no impression upon 
him : it is not to be traced in any line of his 
essay, which, for aught that appears, might 
have been written in some college retirement 
by one who had taken no part in the goings on 
of the last ten years. Fram the beginning to 





the statements of palpable facts to the practical 
suggestions, which he will expect to find, for the 
best mode of meeting and laying the turbulent 
spirit that has troubled the peace of modern 
society and threatens yet more annoyance. 
But here he will be entirely disappointed. 

M. Gurzor has but one remedy,—resistance, 
and he puts it forward with as much confidence 
as if, instead of having tried it for eleven years 
and thoroughly failed, he had been triumphantly 
successful. foe ana is a very good and 
proper thing in time and place, and there are 
matters which it is a duty to resist at all haz- 
ards. But resistance has its limits, and inas- 
much as these are extremely difficult to 
ascertain, if they be left for the temper, feelings, 
or courage of individuals or of governments to 
determine for themselves, it is most desirable 
that some sort of rule should be ascertained by 
which the principle of resistance may be regu- 
lated, apart from the caprice of the governor. 


The Monarchists say, “Our Monarchy is a Democratic 
Monarchy: therefore it differs essentially from the an- 
cient Monarchy, and is adapted to the modern condition 
of society.” 

The Republicans say, “The Republic is Democracy 
governing itself. This is the only'form of government - 
in harmony with a democratic society, its principles, its 
sentiments, and its interests.” 

Socialists, Communists, and Montagnards require 
that the republic should be a pure and absolute demo- 
cracy. This, in their estimation, is the condition of its 
legitimacy. 

Such is the power of the word Democracy, that 0 
government or party dares to raise its head, or believes 
its own existence possible, if it does not bear that word 
inscribed on its banner; and those who carry that ban 
ner aloft with the greatest ostentation and to the ex- 
tremest limits, believe themselves to be stronger than all 
the rest of the world. 

Fatal idea, which incessantly excites and foments 
social war amongst us! This idea must be extirpated; 





| for on its extirpation depends social peace, and, in her 
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train, liberty, security, prosperity, dignity, all the bene- 
fits, material or moral, which social peace alone can 


ensure. 

The following are the causes to which the word demo- 
cracy owes its power. 

It is the banner of all the social hopes and ambitions 
of man,—pure or impure, noble or base, rational or irra- 
tional, possible or chimerical. 

Now it is the glory of man to be ambitious. He 
alone, of all created beings, does not passively resign 
himself to evil; he alone incessantly aspires after good; 
not only for himself, but for his fellow-creatures. He 
respects and loves the race to which he belongs; he 
wishes to find a remedy for their miseries, and redress 
for their wrongs. ~ 

But man is no less imperfect than he is ambitious. 
Amidst his ardent and unceasing struggles to eradicate 
evil and to achieve good, every one of his virtuous in- 
clinations is accompanied by an evil inclination which 
treads closely on its heels, or strives with it for pre- 
cedence. The desire for justice and the desire for ven- 
geance—the spirit of liberty and the spirit of tyranny 
—the wish to rise and the wish to abase what has risen 
—the ardent love of truth and the presumptuous teme- 
rity of fancied knowledge;—we may fathom all the 
depths of human nature; we shall find, throughout, the 
same mingled yet conflicting qualities, the same danger 
from their close and easy approximation. 

To all these instincts, at once contrary and parallel, 
—to all indiscriminately, the bad as well as the good,— 
the word Democracy holds out an interminable vista 
and infinite promises. It fosters every propensity, it 
speaks to every passion, of the heart of man; to the 
most generous and the most shameful, the most moral 
and the most immoral, the gentlest and the harshest, 
the most beneficent and the most destructive: to the 
former it loudly offers, to the latter it secretly and dimly 
promises, satisfaction. * 

Such is the secret of its power. 


His faint hopes for the regeneration of his 
country lie in the existence of that which he 
terms 

TRE POLITICAL SPIRIT. 


Next to the spirit of family, the political spirit is that 
from which France has now the greatest services’ to ex- 
pect, and which she ought to foster with the greatest 
care, The political spirit shows itself in the will and 
the power to take a regular and active part in public 
affairs, without employment of violence or risk of dis- 
turbance. The greater the spread and cultivation of 
the political: spirit, the more does it teach men the 
necessity and the -habit of seeing things as they are in 
their exact and naked truth. To see, not what exists, 
but what they wish; to indulge complacently in illu- 
sions about facts, as if facts would, with equal compla- 
cency, take the form that they desire, is the radical and 
characteristic weakness of men still new to political life, 
and the source of their most fatal errors. To see things 
as they are, is the first and very excellent fruit of the 
political spirit, and gives birth to another not less ex- 
cellent, viz. that by learning to see only what is, we 
learn to desire only what is possible; the exact appreci- 
ation of facts begets moderation in designs and preten- 
sions, The political spirit, true and sincere to itself, 
becomes prudent and reasonable towards others. Nothing 
inclines men more to moderation than a full knowledge 
of the truth; for it is rarely that she throws all her 
weight into one scale. The political spirit is thus 


‘ naturally led by prudence, if by no higher morality, to 


that respect for rights which is not only its fundamental 
law and essential merit, but the sole basis of social sta- 
bility; since where law ceases, nothing remains but 
force, which is essentially variable and precarious. © The 
respect for rights supposes, or produces, the respect for 
law, the habitual source of rights. The real and the 
Possible, rights and law, such are the subjects upon 
which the political spirit is constantly exercised, and 
which become the habitual objects of its inquiry and its 
Veneration. It thus maintains or re-establishes a moral 
Principle of fixity in the relations of individuals, and a 
moral principle of authority in those of the state. 


There is a painful truth in the following : — 


It is the melancholy condition of democratic govern- 
ments, that while charged—as they must be—with the 


repression of disorder, they are required te be complai- 
sant and indulgent to the causes of diserder; they are 
expected to arrest the evil when it breaks out, and yet 
they are asked to foster it whilst it is hatching. I 
know no more deplorable spectacle than a power which, 
in the struggle between the good and the evil principle, 
continually bends the knee before the bad, and then at- 
tempts to resume an attitude of vigour and independence 
when it becomes necessary to resist its excesses. 

It is at the very moment when we are boasting of 
having reached the summit of civilization—it is while 
the most humane words that can issue from the lips of 
man are ringing in our ears, that this struggle is revived 
more violently, more fiercely than ever! 

This is a curse and a shame, of which we, and the 
age we live in, must rid ourselves. Internal peace, 
peace among all classes of citizens, is the paramount 
want, the only chance for the salvation of France. 

Will the Democratic Republic give us this peace? 

It did not begin well. When scarcely born, a civil 
war was its first necessity—most unfortunately for the 


republic. Governments find great difficulty in rising 
out of their cradles. ; 
EEE eS 
RELIGION. 


— 


The Pearl of Days: or, the Advantages of the 
Sabbath to the Working Classes.. With a 
Sketch of the Author's Life. By a Labourer’s 
Daughter. (Dedicated by special permis- 
sion to the Queen.) Partridge and Oakey. 


Tue origin of this very beautiful book is in- 
teresting. Some twelve months since a gentle- 
man offered prizes of £25, £15, and £10, 
respectively for the three best essays on “ The 
Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath to the 
Labouring Classes;” the competitors to be 
working men, “in the strictest sense of the 
expression.” No less than one thousand and 
forty-five competitors appeared, and many of 
‘them exhibited extraordinary ability. Among 
the essays transmitted was one which was 
avowedly written by a female, who subjoined 
her name and gave this account of herself :— 


Sir,—I have thought it unnecessary to inquire whether 
a female might be permitted to enter among the com- 
petitors for the. prizes offered in your advertisement. 
The subject of the Essay is of equal interest to woman 
as to man, and this being the case, I have looked upon 
your restriction as merely confining this effort to the 
working classes. Whether I judge rightly or not matters 
but little, the effort I have made to gather a few thoughts 
together upon this subject will at least be of use to my- 
self; and should you consider these sheets as containing 
any thoughts of value, they are at your disposal. They 
cannot be expected to be free from errors, both in diction 
and orthography, as this is the first effort of the kind I 
have ever made; and I may say I am one of those who 
never enjoyed the advantage of attending school in early 
days except for two years, or rather for one; for it was 
but for two years that one of my sisters and myself at- 
tended a sewing school alternately, one of us remaining 
at home one week to assist mother with household labour, 
or in attending to the younger children, and going to 
school next week while the other remained at home. 
Since that time I have been constantly occupied in 
household labour, either in my father’s house or as a ser- 
vant in other families, and thus I may truly say that all 
the education I have enjoyed was received at the fire- 
side of hardworking parents. While memory lasts I 
shall never forget the indefatigable exertions of our 
beloyed mother to impart intelligence to our minds, and 
implant moral principle in our children. 


So appropriate and so excellent did the 
essay appear, that, although it was excluded 
from the competition for the prizes, it was 
deemed desirable that it should not be lost to 
the world—and the Queen’s patronage was pro- 
cured for its publication. It consists of two 
parts: a sort of Biography, and an Essay on the 
Observance of the Sunday. We shall take a 





passage or two from each. 


Thus she pictures her home in Scotland — 


Pleasantly did the days and hours pass over us, during 
our residence in this secluded spot: there was no school 
within reach, and if there had, our father’s small income 
would not have allowed our education to be paid for, 
without greatly diminishing the comforts of the family; 
therefore, it had to be attended to at home. One by one, 
we used to take our place beside our mother, read.a short 
lesson, have the larger words explained to us, when our 
mother would take the book. and read it over again 
slowly and distinctly, that we might the better under- 
stand what we had been reading; and then we were at 
liberty to indulge in active and healthful amusement, or 
we were engaged in some useful and necessary employ- 
ment. Four times a day, usually, each of us had oyr 
short lesson; and if it be considered that the whole of 
the labour of the house devolved upon our mother, it will 
be believed that this could be no light task; nothing, 
however, was allowed to interrupt our lessons: and it 
was no uncommon thing to see her busy at the washing 
tub while we by turns took our place beside her;' one 
child would be found attending to the baby, another 
gathering sticks and keeping the fire alive, a third en- 
gaged in reading, and a fourth bringing water from a 
pure, soft spring, at séme distance from the house; while 
our eldest brother assisted father in the garden. 

Our mv. aing lesson was usually from the Scriptures, 
but throug‘iout the day from other books. Our parents 
were, ther.selves, as eager to obtain knowledge as they 
were anxious to impart it tous. An hour was allowed 
for mea‘s: when our father‘came to breakfast or dinner, 
as soon as the repast wa¥ finished (and a working man 
in health does not usually loiter over his meals), our 
mother used to read aloud till. the hour was finished, 
either with the youngest child upon her knee, or, if it 
was in the cradle, knitting while she read. She used to 
say, that it was disagreeable and improper to be bustling 
about while father was within; and when he was gone 
out the work must be done up. 


She exhorts the labourer to an observance 
of the holyday by representing its peculiar 
advantages to him. 

It needs but a glance at the teilsome life of our rural 
or our manufacturing population to convince any one 
that the Sabbath, viewed merely in relation to man’s 
temporal well-being is of great value to the working 
man. The important influence which the’ frequent 
return of such a day, with all its cheering and inspi- 
riting exercises and ,associations, must have upon the 
health of those who observe it, is not to be overlooked. 
The wearied frame is. refreshed and invigorated, the 
depressed spirits enlivened, and the flagging energy res- 
tored, while its public observances call for such attention 
to personal appearance as cannot fail to have a beneficial 
effect at once upon the habits and the constitution, as 
also to form a strong inducement to exertion for the 
improvement of their condition. Hence it is that when 
we enter the house of the ehurch-going, Sabbath-keeping 
labourer, we generally find a marked difference between 
it and the home of him who rarely or never enters a 
place of worship, and who regards not the sacred claims 
of the day. 

In the house of the Sabbath-observing, church-attend- 
ing labourer—even though, as is too often the case, he 
should know little or nothing of the vital power of 
religion, though his observance be mere outward-observ- 
ance, and his religion but form—we observe useful, 
though sometimes rude furniture, clothing, and food, 
cleanliness and comfort, a cheerful fire on the hearth, 
and a few books on the shelf; everything indicating 
some little relish for the conveniences and comforts of 
civilized life. 

And again :— 

One important advantage which is connected with the 
observance of the Lord’s-day among the labouring popu- 
lation, is the influence which it has in elevating. the 
mind, character, and condition of the female portion of 
the community. Where Christianity and its weekly 
rest are unknown, the condition of woman is abject in 
the extreme; but the religion of Jesus raises her from 
her degraded situation, by calling her forward to en- 
gage in the exereises, share the instructions, and receive 
the influences of its Sabbath. The Lord’s-day calls her 
thinking powers into action, gives her a mind and con- 





science of her own, cultivates her intellectual and moral 
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nature, and gives her to man a helpmate ‘indeed, fitted 
to become, not merely his slave or his toy, but the com- 


panion of his labours and his studies, his devoted friend, 


and his faithful and judicious advise r; not merely the 
mother and nurse of his children, but their intelligent 
instructor and guide—his most efficient assistant in 


their intellectual and moral training. 


When such books as this can proceed from 
sal working class 
—the daughter of a labourer—our people must 


the pen of a woman of the 1 


be sound at the core. 


We heartily ree ‘ommend it to all who have at 
It should be dis- 


heart the cause it pleads. 
tributed by thousands. 





‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pictures from Revolutionary Paris, sketched 
during the first Phasis of the Revolution of 
1848. By J.P. Simpson, Esq., M.A., Author 
of “Letters from the Danube,” &c. In 


Blackwood and Co. 


2 vols. 


Tuese volumes give to the public in a col- 
lected form the sketches of scenes witnessed 
by the author during the progress of the 


Revolution, which he contributed to Black- 


wood’s Magazine, to the Times, and to Fraser's 
Written from day to day, as the 


Magazine. 
events occurred, they form a curious record 


not only of the aspect of the city under their 


influence, but of the emotions they excited 
and the reflections to which they gave rise in 
the mind of an intelligent observer. It is due 
to Mr. Simpson to say that the results have 
shown the correctness of many of his antici- 
pations, proving that he well understands the 
character of the people whose extraordinary 
doings he chronicles, and, therefore, how com- 
petent he is to be their painter. - His manner 
is extremely lively and graphic, so that the 
reader is induced to peruse every page, al- 
though the events may be full in his me mory 
at the moment, for Mr. Srmpson alw: ays con- 
trives at least to place them in a new aspect. 
These pictures, although not history, will form 
the materials for history, and will be more 
valued hereafter than more elaborate disquisi- 


tions, for they preserve, after the manner of 


the daguerreotype, the very shape and aspect 
of events, if they do not always faithfully 
reflect their spirit. 


As being mere ly a reprint it is contrary to | 


the rule of a liter: ary journal to do more than 
briefly notice its appearance, and we add a 
short passage to show the style to those to 
whom it may not be already familiar in the 
pages of the newspaper and magazines where 
these pictures first appeared. We take a 
sketch of the state of France immediately 
preceding the revolution. ; 

The Bourse became an impure and troubled gulf, into 
which men and women, young and old, dived with the 
hope of bringing up prec ious stones. The enriched 


g 
divers were few: the many were swamped—they never 
appeared upon the surface again; self-exile—a black- 


leg existence—disgrace—was the lot of many young | 
i Some of birth and educa- | 


worshippers at the sl 





tion boldly flung their future destinies into a military 
career, as common = rs in Africa; suicide was sup- 
posed to whitewash the me 
females sank into the obscur } 
schemes of quick alchemy. The money-getting mania 
was fevered to a frenzied delirium in all kinds of other 
speculations, as well as in stock-jobbing g. Tran 
in railway shares were unde ) 





" po erty, to try new 
i 


sactions 


aken, in order to make 





rapid fortunes; and bribery and corruption were em- 
ployed in the most barefaced and wholesale manner, to 
obtain concessions for railway schemes, which otherwise 
would not have been granted. The 
moneys lavished in bribery upon men in 





pots de vin—as the 
authority by 
jobbers in public works, or would-be directors of thea- 


a few; families and | 


tres, or i i of sendaiad monopolies, were 
humbly termed—were so overfilled by exaction, or so 
contested by rival employés until they broke in their 
conflicting gripe, that they ran over into public sight 
and public cognizance. The example was followed all 
down the scale of the administration fie government- 
oftice ladder. Scandale succeeded scandale, until the 
whole country sickened with the stench of so much rot- 
tenness. The detection of two ex-cabinet ministers— 
M Teste and General Cubitres—in wholesale corrupt 
practices, gave the culminating point to the noisome 
heap of dishonesty and infamy. The public was utterly 
disgusted, or pretended to be so; the lower classes, if 
not less corrupt at heart, at least less exposed to the 
temptations of such corruptions, murmured openly and 
loudly. The expression of the more general feeling 
igainst the government of Louis Philippe, spite of the 
commonly acknowledged integrity of the chief of the 
then existing cabinet, or at least of his personal integ- 
rity as regarded his own advantage,—for his cognizance 


can scarcely be denied,—may be sal 


1 to have burst 
forth upon this last occasion, and | lown the first general 
breath of discontent, disgust, and disa 
want of all political truth and faith in foreign affairs 
had more than once been flagrant and notorious, especi- 
ally if one looks back upon the year 1840, or considers 
the epoch of the Spanish marri 
immorality cannot be taken into account as regards the 
revolutionary effects produced by such causes; for, in 
foreign politics, no general feeling of dissatisfaction to 
any such symptom of national dishonour seems ever to 
be produced among the French. The corruption of 
journalism—not only in political concerns, but in pri- 
vate, and especially literary and theatrical matters— 
was too notorious, and too much accepted as a natural 
state of things, to be taken also as any cause of general 
disgust. To such a pitch was it carried, however, that 
it would have been impossible 
French mind with the belief that any real independence 
could exist in our English press; and perhaps, after all, 
small as may have been the drop of genuine disgust as 
| regarded the state of journalism, it may have contri- 

buted, in some degree, to fill the measure of the cup. 
| In addition to the corrupt practices of some of the 
| men who had been members of the government —prac- 
tices looked upon by themselves, it may alinost be sup- 
posed, as venial, so common and generally pursued were 
they—came before the disgusted public also the scan- 
dale of a forgery committed by a young prince of noble 
| family; another, of the black-legging attempt of a royal 

aide-de-« amp; and many more * too like the former,’ too 
| numerous to mention. Like a thunder-clap, in the midst 


ges. But this species of 








to have impressed any 


personal friend of the king. Those who happened to be 
in Paris at the time never could forget the profound 
impression made upon the public mind, and especially 
among the lower classes, by this horrible and astounding 
crime. There were many who could not but feel that 
this impression was ominous of evil. The opinion was 
openly expressed at the time. Louis Philippe himself 
is said to have felt it thus, and to have exclaimed, upon 
hearing the terrible news—‘ Le malheureux! il ne sait 
The murmuring of the 
lower classes was loud and eignitinnnd ‘He will be 
spared ‘ because he is rich and noble, they said aloud; 
‘but if his head does not fall on the scaffold, we will 
have that of Louis Philippe.’ The noble duke did not 


pas tout le mal qui'la Sait. 


die on the scaffold; but Louis Philippe has fallen from } 


his throne. It may not be too fantastic to assert that 
this crime, in a man of the higher classes, was one other 
blow of the mallet that finally shattered the seemingly 
| firm fabric of a dynasty. 


The corruption that existed in the administration of 


the government—in the publ 
ment and man: 
| of patronage and interest—was scarcely less, although 
it smouldered under the ashes laid upon it by the re- 
strictions of the law in all commercial dealings. The 


works—in the establish 





t of companies— 








every matter 


man who would keep his word of honour in a bad bar- | 


gain, unless fettered by legal signature and stamp, 


inste ad of being admired as a man of honour, was des- 
who knew not how to manage 


The many escapes of men, overwhelmed by their 





id as at 








| lial bilities, out of the country, and the many fraudulent | 


and tacit encouragement of the corruption going forward | 


ffection. The | 


of this gathering cloud, burst forth then the knowledge | 
of the fearful assassination of his own wife by a noble | 
duke—a man of place—a hanger-on of the court—a | , 


his cone |} 


| be banikrupteies; tell hate own tale. This want of faith 
and truth became daily more conspicuous in all the deal- 
ings of social intercourse between man and man: the 
poison ran through every vein of the great body; society 
was gangrened to the core. ‘The lower classes, mean- 
while, although less exposed to the corruption of self- 
interest, as has been before remarked, were not less 
profoundly immoral, The same literary influences in 
dramas, books, pamphlets, or journals, which fostered 
this immorality, taught them, at the same time, that 
they were all virtuous, all good, all praiseworthy, all 
honest, all admirable,—and, aided by that foundation of 
vanity and self-conceit which forms so great a basis of 
the Fr made them consider themselyes 
the most injured and oppressed of tyrannized Parias, 
They saw the successful winners in dishonest specula- 
tions, and the corrupt employés, surrounded with those 
splendours of affluence which the French, more than any 
other nation, bestow so much upon their outward ex- 
istence, and openly revelling in luxurious and volup- 
tuous pleasures, which they themselves did not condemn, 
| but only envied. They saw those raised but a few steps 
above themselves in the social ladder following in the 
same enticing path. They themselves only too fre- 
quently suffered; and, urged on by those journalists, 
who designedly pointed out their sufferings, but per- 
verted and mis-stated the causes, too many gave way 
to a bitter hatred towards all above them, more especi- 
ally the shopkeeping and flourishing bourgeoisie, as 
nearest to them, and most attainable; and, while they 
hated the corrupt with all this hatred of envy, they 
made believe to themselves that they despised and 
abhorred the corruption. 





ench character, 








The Subaltern’s Check-Book; or Exercises and Evo- 
lutions for the Preservation of Cash and Character. 
By Sir P. O'Doopie, Knt. London; Parker, Furni- 
vall, & Co. 





VALUABLE hints addressed by a man of experience to 
|} young officers warning them against the perils that 
| beset their firs t entry upon the military career. In a very 
| sensible preface the author reminds them that now-a- 
days the most perilous part of their profession is the 
temptation to extravagance which it offers, and that their 
pockets are more in danger than their persons. “ My 
sole aim,” he says, is “to give both the newly-gazetted 
and those who are eagerly ‘ biding their time’ a useful 
wrinkle or two.” The besetting sins against which he 
directs his powerful battery are, false pride, racing, bet- 
ting, and gambling, and their consequences, barrack Jews, 
loan advertisements, bills discounted, imprisonment 
and ruin. He earnestly advises them to abstain from 
billiards. In a concluding chapter, he sketches with 
great spirit the characteristics of the various pe s of 
young officers. We extract two of these, as good speci- 

mens of the author’s manner. 


THE SPOON, 


Tue WEAK YounG GENTLEMAN, otherwise called 
| the Spoon, is the butt of the regiment. His very 
virtues, that owe their origin to his extreme simplicity, 
serve but to afford scope for ridicule. He nearly 
always dines at mess, where he is roasted by the whole 
party (including the youngest-joined ensign). He is 
proof against the broadsides that are launched at him 
| daily, and only assumes a sickly smile, when some 
| peculiarly silly action, or observation is ‘attributed to 
|him. His library consists of Alison, Milton, the 
} Queen’s Regulations, and the Standing Orders of his 
j regiment. He — wine, but very seldom, and then 
| only one glass. He leaves ss immediately the cloth 
is removed ; and parta _ s of tea and bread and butter, 
| (the rem ” int of his breakfast,) in his own quarters. 
| He has but few ideas unconnected with the barrack 
| yard, and those few, weak in the extreme. His room 
is — furnished, and always cold. He is for ever 
committing blunders at drill, and is perpeinaly in the 
wrong a. He is perfectly harmless and is very 
useful in taking one’s duty at critical periods, such as 
| races, balls, etc., ete. He cares nothing about sporting 
| matters; and is servilely obsequious to his com- 
manding-officer. He hardly _ wants leave; and 
| when he does go away, simply to keep up an —— 
ance of his having some friends in the world, he is 
delighted to return. He lives a nonentity; and were 
| he quietly to drown himself in a water butt, would 
never be missed, until some officer wanted to exchange 
duties. He is generally pale and thin. He has light 
hair, and wears badly-shaped boots, He yery often 
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comes of a good family,—and goes, no one knows or 
cares where. 
THE HANDSOME MAN. 


The Hanpsome Man, or REGIMENTAL 
BruMMEL, is, generally s] 
mind. His features are ‘wonteriell y regular. He is 
ridiculously conceited, and fancies every good-looking 

irl must fall in love with him. He will parade the 
ounges of his quarter, dressed in the most owtré style, 
and will saunter along as a prince of the first water. 
He hardly deigns to ‘look at the majority of the fair 
sex, and only bestows his smile and recognition on a 
favoured few. And yet, though he is backed up by 
good looks, figure, and fortune, he gets on but poorly 
with the ladies. They abominate his affectation, and 
despise his ignorance. He will meet with many a rap 
from the sensible men of his regiment ; but his feeling 
and sense are so completely swamped in his conceit, 
that it is useless to try and work any improvement. 
He takes halt an hour to arrange his tie, and twenty 
minutes to “ get up’ his whiskers. His every obser- 
yation is redolent with conceit. He never relates an 
anecdote, of which he is not the hero; and affects to 
despise any attainment or feat, of which he cannot 
boast. He disgusts his friends when at home, who 
insist in attributing his contemptible conduct to his 
sojourn in the army, whereas such sojourn would have 
been the best antidote to his monstrous conceit and 
affectation, had he only possessed the good feeling to 
profit by his lessons. He affords abundant scope for 
ridicule, and is therefore tolerated in = regiment ; 
indeed, the mess would be deprived of a vast fund of 
amusement, were he to leave the pode and thus he 
lives, paying dearly for his existence, in being practised 
upon by the gentlemen as an amusing butt, and laughed 
at by the 1 ladies as a born idiot. 


Good sense per rvades every pé 


Breau 





ge of this little volume. 








The Zsthetic and Miscellaneous Works of Frederick 
Von Schlegel. Translated from the German by 
E. J. Mittincton. London: Bohn. 

One of the most remarkable features of Mr. Bonn’s 

Standard Library is the judgment which he has dis- 

played in the selection of its contents. He has not 

confined it to English literature alone, but he has re- 
sorted to the authors of Germany, France, and Italy for 
contributions, and thus has introduced to the English 
reader many famous works which would otherwise have 
remained unknown to him. Among these, the most 
acceptable are the works of SCHLEGEL, the most es- 
teemed of which are now included in the Standard 
Library. The volume before us 





contains, 


yeaking, of a weak turn of 


first, | 








“ScHLEGEL’s Description of Paintings in Paris and the | 


Netherlands in the years 1802-4,” which should be read 
by all who desire to understand the principles of art 
before they venture to criticise it. Second, “ An Essay 
on the Principles of Gothic Architecture,” 
stifle a world of nonsense current upon that subject, s 
much talked about, so little understood. Third, 
“Contributions in Aid of the Study of Romantic Poetry 


some 


and Genius.” Fourth, “A Paper on Modern German 
Paintings.” Fifth, “An Essay on the Romantic Fictions 


of the Middle Ages ;” then some miscellaneous papers , 
then, “ An Essay on the Beautiful;” next a discourse 
on the “ Language and Philosophy of the Indians;” and, 
lastly, a book on “ Historical Ideas,” in which he treats 
of the origin of Poetry, the earliest Emigration of Nations; 
Indian Colonization, &c. And all this, carefully trans- 
lated, may be had for a few shillings: we might say, for 
a few pence ! 








The Training Institutions for Nurses and the Work- 
houses. By Epwarp SIEVEKING, M.D., &c. Printed 
for Private Circulation. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1849. 

THANKs to the powerful pen of Dickens, a holy horror 

of the “ Gamps” of the sick-room has been diffused 

through society. People are now in a mood to listen to 

a rational proposition for the substitution of educated 

and trained nurses for the ignorant and often dishonest 

crones to whom has hitherto been entrusted one of the 
most itfiportant duties of humanity. The propriety of 
founding an institution for the training of nurses, whose 
profession it should be, and which should attract to the 
service a higher class of the community, ¥ now univer- 


which will | 





sally recognized; it has been successfully begun, and it 
demands and deserves all the support that “the public 
can give to it; for what family is not interested in its 


prosperity ? 


Dr. SIEVEKING, in this pamphlet, proposes an exten- 
sion of the scheme, by the establishment of a workhouse 
visiting system, composed of the clergy, the medical 
men, and the benevolent of every parish, with the co- 
operation of the Board of Guardians, to send duly qualified 


nurses gratuitously to the sick poor, on the certificate of 


and to those who are in more 
easy circumstances at a moderate fee, to be fixed by the 
committee; such nurses to have pecuniary remune- 
ration from the families they attend, but to be, in fact, 
the servants of the committee. He further suggests, 
“that the nurses be divided into three classes: a, those 
who have entered into a general agreement to serve; 
b, those who have acquired the right to a certain low 
rate of remuneration; who, by a 
length of service, and good conduct, are qualified for the 
highest rewards that may be at the disposal of the 
central board, either in the shape of pecuniary gratifica- 
tion, or of an admission to the model institutions.” 

The proposition is so excellent, that it needs but to 
be known to be approved; and we hope, ere long, to 
record its universal adoption. 


the medical attendant, 





and c, those certain 


The N l Jational Cye lopediaos Use ful Know ledge. Vol. VI. 
London: C. Knigh 1849. 
THIs volume advances aa the pee as 
‘ Hanover,” thus placing it beyond doubt that the work 
will be completed within the limits originally announced. 
It is, beyond all the cheapest cyclopeedia in 
our own, or probably in any, language. It is laboriously 
me 3 by accomplis —" writers, and the text 
fusely illustrated with engravings. 


Everdengen” to 


measure, 


1s pro- 





The Standard poner 4 Cyclopedia of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, an ‘ll Forensic Kno 
Vol. IV. Bohn. 

Tus volume completes a work which is uni 

kind. It 

interest to all 
politics; to all newspaper readers as well as writers. 

It will be indispensible to the shelf that contains “ the 

reference,” and no counting-house should be 

without it, as it will be in daily rec 
and statistical information. 


sledge. 


abounds in information on subjects of peculiar 


who are engaged in commerce or in 











books of 


juest for its mercantile 


The Gold Regions of California. L 
und Co, 


ndon : 


Bailey 
A COLLECTION, in a pamphlet, of all the 
accounts yet received of the gold re 
to which are added full particulars of the 
climate, capacities, country. 

At this time, when so many persons are contempl l oe 


authentic 
vions of California, 
geography, 
and resources of the 


a voyage thither, for the purpose of trade, or in ho 
glean some of the riches I that golden soil, su i > ib- 
lication as this cannot but be very acce ptable, gee ise 


very useful. 


The Knife and Fork for Enlightened 4 Epic ures. for 1849. 
London: Hurst. 

WRITTEN in a vein of humour, this little book, 

really useful, 

recipes for household cookery. It is made more 

tive by humorous en r sketches by 

Kenny MrApows. j 


never- 


1 F : 
theless, contains many because practical, 


ittrac- 


some rravings afte 





MUSIC. 


The Gypsy Polka. By J. W. Cuerry. 
‘Fairy Land,” “ Beautiful Flowers,” &c. 
by the Author, 24, Tavistock Place, 
Square. 

We have 
“ Gypsy” has 
lively; the great charm in dance 
music,—and wherever find it meets with 
invariable approval. From experience of its stimulating 
effects, the only objection to it seems to be, that, sh 
the player be a lady, the dancers are likely to prol 
their claims upon her kindness beyond the power of 
wrists and fingers. 

We can have no hesitation in recommending 
dancing friends to make as speedy an 
possible with the Gypsy, and we 
one of them but will thank us for ha 
to their notice. 


Publ 


Tavistock 


shed 


Polka: are CHERRY’S 


its own, it is « 


before us a new 
a character of xtremely 
time well marked,—a 
heard, we 





all our 
acquaintance as 
“there is not 
introduced it 


are sure 


ving 


com hii by Handel, in 
Vocal Score, with an Accompaniment f w the Piano- 
forte. Edited and arranged by WittiAmM HENRY 
Monk. London: Ollivier. 1849. 
Tuts edition has two recommendations. It presents 
the vocal score of HANDEL without alteration of any 
kind, and the orchestral arrangement is compressed into 
the form of a pianoforte arrangement. Thus will the 
entire of this beautiful composition be brot mn ght within 
the capacity of 
drawing-room. It 


Acis and Galatea, a Serenata, 


a small party of amateurs in a private 


s also published at a price so tri- 


fling, that all may possess it who desire to enjoy its 
beaut.es. 
aig 


MUSICAL CHIT CHAT. 
Mr. GEorGE BARKER has commenced a series of ballad 
entertainments, on the plan of Wil son, at Hanover Squa 
Rooms. Mr. Barker is popularly known as the com- 
poser of the “ White Squall,” ‘‘ Mary Blane,” the “ 
Emigrant,” &c.——lIt is matter of 
that neither of the Opera Houses has signified its 
arrangements for the coming season. This backward- 
by Mademoiselle Lind, who decli 


and whor 


Irish 





common § urpris e 





ness is caused 
re-appear upon the stage, 
far as even to make farew I] 


presents to her theatrical 















friends, Mr. Lumley fin it difficult to re-convert—— 
Alboni and Cerito it is s ail ure again engaged for the 
Covent Garden House.-——The Paris Opera Hous 
prospers amazingly. A state of things which puzzle 
legislators, and awes th € iel does ot seem to 
affect the taste for amusements s.——The 
Cementola is to be represente at House on 
Tuesday. rhe strength of the company consists of 
Lablache, Ronconi, Bordas, and Mesdan Alboni, Cas- 
tellan, and Ronconi. The orchestra is to be led by 
Tilman.——There is some possibility that M. Alard, 
who ranks in Paris among the first-class violin-players 


of classical music, will come to London this season.—— 
lhe Birmingham Monday Concerts are very 


are well conducted, and the performances 


successtu 


er brac e 





vocal and instrumental pieces, the charge for entrance 


being only threepence. 





ART. 


THE 


STUDIOS. 


TALK OF 





\ CoMMITTEE is bein the purpose of 
raisin g¢ a test e r Mr. A < porary 
congue that 7 10n lected by the 
rover nt We cannot 1 1 less it be 
claimed for Mr. Verne, what we dare say he 


does 


desire 





for himself, that he be 
account 


licly, on 
} 


rmon’s liberality has it 


ogee pul 
Mr. Ve 
it awakes in the 
the good it will be the means of 
j "is hateful to the really 
he works of art intended for 
he Royal Ac \demy must | 

and Tuesday the 9th and 10th of 


minds of the peo} | 


bition at t 





of the Builder states, that the G 
given in, and withdrawn all their udvised proposed 
regulations The Union, we sequently be 





10ut foolish 
French 


» sym- 





enabled to pursue its e Irse | 





mpediment, 
} 


have at leng 








b of t ctus h t bee 
issued by an nen 

men, whose 0 f re the diffusion of a 

medisval Art-monuments by mea £ 

printed works or MSS.—and of eng avings 

from pictures which have been previously 

differently rendered or not rend 

the committee contains the names of several persons 
distinguished for their zeal and taste in Art, together 
with others of less well-grounded pret 1. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Frencu Priays.—M1 opened the 
season at St. James’s Theatre with an attracticn which 
is likely to bring to it many for whom at other 

it has little interest | they do not understand the 
language sufficiently to follow the dialogue He has 
imported from Paris its Opera Comique, in which the 
music and the actors of France have been ever un- 
rivalled, Music being an universal language, 
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entertainment can be enjoyed by everybody, and thus to | 


thousands will there be given an introduction to the 


erage = Stage which they would not otherwise have | 


been likely to seck, and nowhere will they find a more 
thoroughly national exhibition. 

Mr. MircHEeL. promises a se ries of Comic Operas, 
many of which will for the first time be submitted to 
London audiences. He has bes gun with Pagr’s Le 
Maitre de Chapelle, and AuBer’s Le Domino Noir, 
the latter well known from its production in every 
yossible form on almost every stage in the metro, lis, 
but so disguised and disfigured that, in its more perfect 


form, as written by the author and sung at St. James’s | 


Theatre, it will scarcely be recognized, and merits 
before undiscoverable will be 
operas were very well put upon the stage. he or- 
chestra is small, but well trained and well chosen, and 
admirably conducted by M. Hanssens, from Brussels. 
The performers are excellent, if not first rate. Made- 


moiselle CHAnTon has a good voice, and a very correct | 


execution ; her manner is charming and reminds us of 
Mad. THILLON in the same character. CONDERE is 
both a clever actor and a skilful singer. 
ordinates are selected with an eye to completeness of 
effect. At this fashionable theatre the applause is 
rather what the French reporters deseribe as ‘‘sen- 
sation,’’ than the noisy testimonials of approval resorted 
to in England: but it was as marked as it was per- 
mitted to be. 

Other operas have been produced in rapid succession, 
some of which we can only speak of from report. 
Gaveoux’s Le 
the most successful. It consists but of a single inci- 
dent—a tailor refusing from a distinguished musician 
any other payment than a suit of clothes, which gives 
occasion for many comic scenes, which were admirably 
sustained by Mademoiselle CHan TON as the tailor’s 
daughter, BuGveEv as the tailor, and ConDERE as the 
Maestro. Polichinelle deserves mention only as a 
clever imitation of Punch by ConpERE. 1 
respects it is tame. Les Deux Voleurs appeared to 
please the audience. But the triumph of the season so 
far is AunEr’s 1’ Ambassadrice, which our readers 





will probably remember in the form of an English | 
translation at the Prin yay eg. and to which | 


such a charm was given by Mad. THILLon’s acting 
and singing in the part of the young prima donna 
suddenly changed to be a duchess and an ambassadress. 
CHARTON was not inferior in spirit and superior in 
song to Mad. TH1LLoN. It introduced a new tenor, 
M. Bonnamy, as Denedict, and Mademoiselle Gut- 
CHARD as Charlotte, 
splendour and taste, and the satisfaction of a crowded 
audience was unqualified. It will have a run if Mr. 
MiTCHELL will permit ; but his liberality leads him, 


unlike other theatres, to produce here a continuous | 


series of novelties. 
Tur CycLoramMa.—This very interesting exhibition 
is attracting great crowds. The saloon in which it is 


shown is a sight of itself, and worth a visit, for we do | 


not hesitate to pronounce it the most superb and yet 
tasteful interior in Europe. The view of gee before 


and after the earthquake is not merely a beautiful, it | 
| by the hero of his earliest novel, is no true yee of | 
the treatment he experienced at Ponder’s End ; but the | 


is an instructive picture, and as a work of art, un- 
rivalled. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. — The patronage of 


Windsor Castle has been reflected upon this fortunat 

theatre in a throng of visitors to witness the represen- 
tation of the self-same dramas by the self-same per- 
formers us are reported to have elicted the approbation 
of royalty. And the “discerning public”’ confirms the 
opinion of the Court. Mr. Cuarnes Kean has 
appeared in Hamlet, his original, his best and most 
finished character, the most carefully studied, the most 
elaborately expre ah of any impersonation which he has 
attempted. Mrs. KEAN pli ays Oph 
her genius by the beauty of the pe rf mance, albeit 
differing so entirely agg the style in which she is sup- 





ia, and proves 








posed to excel. Like all true genius, she does well | 


whatever she attemp "Gertie is played by Mrs. 
WARNER with her costed dignity of a nand gesture, 
and KEExLey is the Graredi: gger to pr rfection. 
Princess’s THEATRE.—A new opera has been 
brought out here with less of su ecess than its intrinsic 
merits deserve. It is an adaptation from a French 
comic opera, entitled Marie, composed by Herron. 
The music is lively, pe sing, and thoroughly original. 
It is sung with great spirit by Miss Poors and ALLEN, 
yet upon the whole, it fell flatly upon the audience: 
Nevertheless, we would recommend the lovers of 
genuine music to hear it before its season is over, for 











it cannot fail to gratify them. The Pantomime of Bluff 


King Tal, ac emi red to be the best of the s ason, 
if not the best that has she pre luced lor hiany years, 
continues to a and so appl wuded, willdo so for some 
time to come 





recognized now. Both 


All the sub- | 


Bouffe et le Tailleur was ont of | 


In other | 


It was put upon the stage with | 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET. 
(BY CALDER CAMPBELL.) 
“ Anp now, what of the night, Watchman?” he s aid : 
Then answer made the Watchman, with slow voice, 
“Phe it balanced well the cadence of ‘ Rejoice, é 
| With ‘Stand upon your guard.” — Be not afraid,— 
= Nor yet = sure. Look up! the clouds that shade 
‘Those skies have light beyond them, and a noise 
“Of Angel-wings that in the heavens poise, 
“ Joyously hymuing the blest God who made 
“The earth on which we stand to bear His cross, 
‘** Who mounted it to save mankind.—Look up ! 
The night is dark, but in mine eyes the light 
Of higher regions shineth, and I toss 
«My glad arms in the gladsome air, nor stoop 
To stare beneath my feet for plancts bright! 


TH E DESERTED. 
(BY HARGRAVE JENNINGS.) 
Jeneath the mouldering wall,—no footstep near, 
Unde : the blue expanse, serenely clear, 
waste the slow day ;—count the crawling hours, 
Wate hing the trembling. of the silent flowers. 








Oh, heart of mine !—whichever way I turn, 
The brightest things seem sad, as lonely urn 
Shrined in a dim retreat, or sculptures rude, 
Standing, a silence in a solitude. 


Oh, dark in sunshine !—lone in crowds, I dwell, 
As spirit in a melancholy cell, 

Where gushes only of a fountain nigh 

A sort of sound of silentness supply. 


I faint! My heart issick! ‘The snowy clouds 

In the calm azure, look but snowy shrouds. 

Lonely I sit; and o’er the sunny land 

I throw my listless eyes:—imy head upon my hand! 





NECROLOCY 
)F AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS, 
CAPTAIN F. MARRYAT, R. 
Aug. 2. At his residence, Langham, ci in his 
| 56th year, Frederick Marryat, Esq., Captain R.N., 
C. B., and Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, F.R.S. 
| and F.L.S. 

Capt. Marryat was descended from one of the French 
refugees who came to E ngland after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and was the second son of Joseph Mar- 

ryat, Esq. of Wimble don-house, Surrey, an eminent 
West India merchant, Chairman of Lloyd’s, and M. .. 
for Sandwich, by Charlotte, third daughter of Frederick 
Geyer, Esq., a distinguished American loyalist. He 
was born in London, July 10, 1792. Having acquired 
the rudiments of educ ation at an academy in the imme- 
| diate vicinity of the metropolis, he was se nt to a classical 
| school at Ponder’s End, kept by a Mr. Freeman. It 
is to be hoped that the discipline of the school, described 


following ancedote suggests that, of whatever punish- 
ments were in course of infliction at that seat of Te arming, 
he was likely to have come in for his due share. The 
| master, coming into the school one day, saw ‘young 
Marryat standing upon his head. Surprised at this 
reversal of the ordinary p _ tice of mortals, he inquire “| 
the reason of it, when the lad with audacious readiness 


replied, ‘‘I had been trying for three hours to learn my 





lesson on my feet, but I couldn’t; so I thought T’d | 


| try whether I couldn’t learn it on my head.’’ There 
is no reason to doubt him when he says, ** Suy perior in 
capacity to most of my schoolfellows, I seldom took the 
pains to learn my lesson previous to going up with my 
class. I was too proud not to keep pace with my 
equals, and too idle to do more.”’ But he acknowledes 
that, besides ‘‘a little Latin and less Greek,’’ he made 
some proficiency in mathematics and algehra. 
Withdrawn from this seh él, he was placed with a 
teacher of mathematics in London, under whose tuition 
he remained a year, and on the 23rd Sept. 1806, he 
entered the navy as a first-class boy, on board the Im- 
| perieuse, 44 guns, commanded by the illustrious I ord 
Cochrane. During his service under this gallant officer, 
which lasted till the 18th Oct. 1809, he took part in 
more than fifty engagements, in whieh many ships of 

















war and merchantmen were cut out, off the coast of 
France and in the Medi anean. 
Having chased a ship site » Bay of Areupon, which 


sought safety under a t at Lord Cochrane resolved 
to eut her out, and young Marryat was one of the 
| boarding party. He followed clossly the First Lien- 








| tenant, who headed the expedition, and who at le neth, 
after his party had sustained a severe loss, succeeded in 
gaining the deck of the enemy. He had scarcely done 
so when, struck by thirteen musket balls, he fell back 
| a corpse, knocking down his follower in his fall, who 
was trampled on and almost suffocated by his shipmates, 
| who, burning to revenge their leader, rushed forward 
| with impetuous bravery. ‘The vessel captured, an 
| examination took place of the bodics of the killed and 
wounded, Marryat was numbered among the former, 
and being ina state of stupor was unable to deny the 
| doom assigned to him. But soon arrived the surgeon 
and his assistants, and with them came a midshipman 
jw ho bore no good will to Marryat. This worthy youth, 
| seeing the : ag" d lifeless body of his comrade, gave 
lita slight kic! saying, *‘Ifere is a young cock that 
| has done crow ing r! W ell, for a wonder, this chap has 
| cheated the gallows! ’ This salutation, with its com- 

ment, revived the almost expiring energies of the other, 
| who faintly exclaimed, “You are a liar!” a retort 
| which, notw ithst unding the melancholy scene around, 

produced a roar of lat izhter. 

Shortly after this he was engaged in a rather “ un- 
| toward”’ enterprise. His ship fell in with a «ie of 
| suspicious a meee e. It was under French colours, 
| which it soon hauled down, showing no others, and 
| threatening to fire into the English ship if it attempted 

| to board her. Upon this, she was boarded and taken, 
| with a loss of twenty-six killed and wounded on her 
| side, and of sixteen on ours; and not till then was it 
| discovered that she wasa Maltese privateer, and a friend, 
| who had made a like mistake in supposing her opponent 

to be French. After this unfortunate mistake, the Im- 
| perieuse proceeded to Malta. 
| It was while lying in this harbour that one night, a 
| midshipman,—a son of the cclebrated William Cobbett, 
| —fell overboard. Young Marryat jumped in after 
| him, and held him up till a boat was lowered to their 
assistance. For this ‘daring and humane act he received 
a certificate from Lord Cochrane. 

The road from Bareclona to Gerona, which latter 
place was besieged by the French, had been completely 
commanded by them, for they had agro og ‘of the 
castle of Mongat. On the 3lst July, 1808, Marryat 
had a hand in the reduction and levelling of that for- 
tress. This proceeding greatly delayed the transmission 
of the enemy’s slores and pee which were de- 
signed for their operations in Catalonia; so much so, 
indeed, that on one occasion the French general was 
under the necessity of abandoning the whole of his 
artillery and field ammunition. During these ope- 

rations he was twice wounded, and he a third time 
preven y injury in the defence of the castle of Rosas, 
| under Lord Cochrane. On the arrival of the Imperieuse 
| in the bay, she perceived that the castle of Trinidad,- 

the maintaining of which was essential to the preser- 

vation of the main fortress,—had been so hotly bom- 
| barded by the enemy, that the British portion of the 
garrison had with hdrawn from it. Lord Cochrane, 
therefore, taking with him a party of officers and 
seamen, amongst whom was Mr. Marryat, went on 
shore, and defended the fortress for some days, —indeed, 
until the main fortress was taken, notwithstanding th: at 
the castle, by this time a complete ruin, was attacked, 
sword in hand, by 1,200 chosen men of the ene my. 

When Lord Cochrane proceeded against the boom 
constructed by the enemy, before he sent in the fireship 
to attack the French fleet in the Basque Roads, Mr. 
Marryat was in one of the explosion vessels, commanded 
by Capt. Ury Johnson, which his lordship led for that 
purpose. For his gallantry on that occasion, he re- 
ecived a certificate trom Capt. Johnson, who brought 
his services under the notice of the Admiralty, and fo 
his whole conduct in the Mediterrane an he was recom- 
mended in Lord Cochrane’s despatches. 

The log of the Centaur, 74, flag-ship of Sir S. Hood, 
attests, that in Sept. 1810, he jumped overboard and 
saved the life of a seaman named John Mowbray, who 
had fallen from the main-top; and in 1811, when on 
“0 passage to joi n the Molus, on the American station, 
he leaped overboard, and endeavoured to saye a seaman 
named John Walker, but ~ not succeed in doing so. 
But we must give this ine ident in his own words :— 
“One of the ag n, drawing water in the chains, 
fell overboard ; the alarm was instantly given, and tlie 
ship hove to. I ran upon the poop, and, seeing that 
the man could not swim, jumpe «d overboard to save him. 
The height from which I descended made me go very 
deep in the water, and when I arose, I could perceive 
one of the man’s hands. I swam towards him: but, 
Oh God! what was my horror, when I found myself 
in the midst of his blood. I comprehended in a moment 
that a shark had taken him, mr expected that every 
instant my own fate would be like his. I wonder 
had not sank with fear: I was nearly paralysed. The 


ship, which had been goin gsix or seven miles an hour 
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was at some distance, and I gave myself up for gone. 
I had scarcely the power of reflection, and was over- 
whelmed with the sudden, awful, and, as I thought, 
certain approach of death, in its most perenne singe. 
In a moment | recollected myself; and I believe th 
actions of five years crowded into my mind in as many 
minutes. I prayed most fervently, and vowed amend- 
ment, if it should please God to spare me. I was 
nearly a mile from the ship before | was picked up; 
and when the boat came alongsic: vith me, three large 








sharks were under the stern. These had devoured the 
poor sailor, and fortanat ly for me, had follow 1 the 
ship for more prey, and thus left me to myself.’”’ 
Whilst in the Molus, he jumped overboard and saved 
the life of a boy, for which he received a certificate from 


4 +} ] 


Capt. Lord James Townshend; wor was this the sole 
testimonial of approbation accorded to him by that 
gallant officer. Me had previously been mainly 
mental in saving the frigate from shipwreck du 
trem ndows hurricane. » ship was on her beam-ends, 
and her top-masts and mizen-masts had been blown 
over the side, when the question arose, who would bi 
found daring enough to venture aloft, and cut away the 
wreck of the main-topmast and the main-yard, ‘* which 
was hanging up and down, with the we ight of the toy 
mast and topsail-yard resting upon it. We must Ik 
Marrys it tell how he conducted i 
awful suspense and dismay :—‘‘ Seizing a sharp t 
hawk, Imade signs tothe captain that [ would attempt 
tocut away the wieck, follow me who dared. [mount 
the weather-rigging: five or six hardy seamen followed 
yw when they find 























me: sailors will rarely refuse to foll 
an officer to lead the way. The jerks of the rigging 
had nearly thrown us overboard, or jamm« d us W il h the 
wreck. _ We were forced to embrace the shrouds with 
arms and legs ; and anxiously, and with breatl 
prehension for our lives, did the captain, officers, a 
crew, gaze on us as we mount oa. and cheer us at ev ry 
stroke of the tomahawk. The danger s¢ ined passed 
when we rea hed the catharpens, where we had foot- 
room. We divided our work, some took thie | 
of the topmast-rigging, I the slings of the main-yard. 
The lusty blows we dealt were answered by correspon- 
ding crashes, and at length down fell the tremendous 
wreck over the larboard gunwale. . he ship felt instan 














relief; she righted, and we descended amidst the cheers 


and the congratulations of most of our shipmates.”? For 
this heroic deed, Lord James Townshend vave him a 
certificate, and reported him to have ‘conducted him- 
self with so much courage, intrepidity, and firmness, 
as to merit his warmest approbation.” 

When he belonged to the Spartan, he was put in 
e mumand of a boat, and cut out the Morning Star and 
Polly, privateers, from Haycock’s Harbour, and likewise 
a revenue cutter and two privateers in Little River. 

Mr. Marryat obtained his promotion as Licutenant 
in 1812, om in the following year was appointed 
L. Espieglo, Captain J. Taylor, in the West Indies. 
Whilst on service in this vessel, he once more risked 
iis life, in an unsuccessful atte mip t to save the life of a 
sailor, who had fallen overboard 1 aheavy sea. Lie 
tenant Marryat was picked up, tterly exhausted, more 
than a mile and a half from | Bs piegle. Having burst 
a blood-vessel, he was left behind in the West indies in 
sick quarters, and after a time was sent home invalided. 
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In Jan. 1814, he joined the Newcastle, ( aptair 
Lord George Stuart, o led an expedition whi h wa 
despatched to cut out four vessels off New ( I 
This he did with the loss of one officer and twel 
He acquired his Commander’s rank in 1815 
1820 commanded the Beacon sloop at St. Helena, from 
which he exchanged into the Roscrio, 18, in which 
vessel he brought home duplicate dispatches, announcin 
the death of Napoles m. Ife was now actively enga 


in the Preventive Service, in which he effected thirteer 
seizures. Appointed to the Larne, 15, in March 1 

he sailed to the East Indies, where, until the Burmese 
war in 1825, he was fully empleyed as senior officer of 





























the naval forees, the order of Commodore Grant bei 
that none should interf ith or supersede him. Sir | 
Archibald Campbell, lor-in-chief, was 1 
ceived on board the 1 leut.a, and Commander 
Marryat led the attack en Captai 
Chads, of the Arachn l him it pt 
1824, he had lost nearly the whole of his ship’s com- 
pa He now proceeded to Penang and Calcutta, 
retut rning to. Decem! 1824, and the 
following I‘ the late Sir sa 
of glorious me ped to1 he ter- 
ritory of Diarel s return in 
successfully performed his perilous di )- 
moted to a death vacancy, ‘and comman e Te 
—_, on her arrival in England, aid off. 
Captain Marryat commanded the " Ariadin n the 
Channel and Western Islands, from Nov. 1828 to Noy 


1830. Twice thanked for his services in the Bur: 


war by the Governor-General ¢ 


| recommended by him. He was likewise thanked for 


f India, he received 
tliree letters of thanks from Sir “Aye ald Campbell, 
mmander-in-chief of the forces, and was five times 





his expedition with Sir Robert Sale, and was three 
times recommended and thanked by Commodore Coe 
In June, 1825, he received the decoration of C.B. and, 
—an mene, a record of which must not be omitted, 

he was presented with a medal by that a able insti- 
ion, the [lumane Society, for his daring and humane 
exertions to save tie lives of so many men That 
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society has not on its list a name so worthy of honour | 
is that of Marryat. 
. tS - = 
7 the Captain published ** A Code of Sivnals 
f Use of Vessels employed in the Merchant Ser- | 
vice,”’ ble invention is now in use in thie | 


, hot only of t 

rn nations. ceived the thanks 

p Owners’ Socie id, the publication | 

iaving been translated into ¥ rench in 1849, was brought 
l notice of Louis cninpye, from whom 

f Hon ir’. | 


, we have a 





il and mercantile his country 


e twice recely 





gold cross « i the Legior 





y 1 oo ta, fast . } = 
ALC Wilitil WE UPC SOTTY LO levi seives Con- 


to tell, because it presents our late King ina 
sant, and has not been cus- 
illiam LY. had read and had 


r Simple.’’ It was likely 





ante-room in his 
will form an 





turning to his portrait by W. 
» King came forth, and 








lan 1m W iting who he } 
n, and said, } 

“ | 

Layest L am | 

King 1e forward, 


























nguis | 
mn f 
| rt > | 
motion me her dist tion for o | 
long and ably L} ti [ I 
1s granted i matter of courst las t 
the King said, ‘* You best |} ervic 
what you pl ise.”’ Th was al 
\ illec kK. ** Marryat! Mar. | 
the man who wrote a} 
of seamen?” ** The | 
1 he shan’t wear the! 
g,’’ said his Majesty | 
; ak sown comment upon this. | 
The work in question had been written by a man who 
had the best interests and the honour of his profession 
at heart, who had done much to maintain them, and 
whom the Karl of Dundonald,—best known as Lord 
ne, the hero of Basque Rouds, in a letter 
] “Tle was 
oughtful. vet 
‘ ie 
Naval O r, 
ive hin 
! an 




















added, in the course of : w years, ** Japh 
of a Father,” ‘‘ Newton Forster,” “* Midshim 
‘ T v ” | py i 
] y 4 
} | 
‘ uly, ‘ 
® oF y 
i 
l \ 
) rec lo} *j 
tained a co rave p arity 
I tani \ Y 
ion have su Lina 
ble to d it D 
t. Il if rf 
3 t \ ’ na d eli 
ke up and to 
a 1 n. i fore 
| } a i 
incide? l i mon ch t ! 
1 ‘ }} ’ ‘ 
l } t \ l 
r ris tenti il ul one qu 
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1 ¢ hon Wil eat m t icil O1 I I 
han himself have been it, — a thorough 
m and soul, \ rly she 
i ) mpiis | S¢ ed him 
tion of th Li non l 
d vhich now-a- pass for ne 








Cavet..—On the 20th inst., in 





His ‘‘ Diary in America”? gave great offence on tha 
other side of the Atlantic. We do not know whether 
the captain ever regretted it, but it was an ill-advised 
pub lication, and was certain, from its tone as well as 
Ms matter, to wound deeply a gallant and sensitive 
people , Wao, say what some few of them may to the 
contrary, are anxious to stand well in the estimation of 
the eles country. But that th - work was written 
with malice prepense against the Americans we cannot 
believe, for the author’s venerable mother is a native of 
the United States; and it may be pleasing to our brother 
Jonathan to know, wl we are pretty certain is the 
fact, that from tl] inherited the energy of will 
and the vigour of in which lic displayed in all the 
occurrences of his life. 


Captain Marrvat had been seriously ill for more than 








} a year, from the bursting of a succession of blood-ves- 


sels, which forbade ail hope of his recovery. 
lie married Catharine, daughter of Sir Stephen 
Shap, formerly Charge d’ Affaires at the Court of 
Russia, by whom he hus left six children. He had 
Nav} The elder was a Lieutenant, 
» proved himself a worthy son of 
jumped overboard and saved the life of 
e Tagus, and his exertions at the wreck 
of the Syphay i¢ most heroic kind. He perished 
nearly the whole of his erew in the wreck of Her 
the news of whi h, arriving 


a seaman in 








Majesty’s st mer Avenger ; 


liy affected his father’s 





n February last, very mat 

health. The younger son ill a midshiy man, and 
' has, we are told, disy great talents as an hydro- 

rapier, Bentley Miscellany (with a portrait by 





li. Behnes). 








Birifs, Marriages, and Deaths. 





\ s I Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D. 
I D Old G 1 Vit Chapel, Homerton, the 
Rev. y , B.A., F.R.A.S., of Arundel, Sussex, 
to Maria, your l er of Be 1 Smith, Esq., of 
the ¢ ) x \ 


DEATHS, 


h, Mr. Robert 





Cadell, the celeb “1 publisher. ) olog) 
CoLiins.—A few days since, at Lamberton Toll, Mr. Henry 
Collins, the lebrator ot the border marriages, who had 


held the office for upward of twenty years, ca ha l united 


more than 6,000 couple 

KinLtoce.—On Tuesday Andrew Kin- 
loch, aged 89. power-lcom, 
having erected t fi 

Matrica.—In Januat A pica, one of the 
most industricus writ 

ORELLI. En ae i 1 62, the cele- 








a box of gold. 

5 IH ithor of works 

atural h ry im, and of various 

SIBORNE Late! tt Military ¢ Chelsea, Cay 1 

William Sib¢ , author of a “Hi ry ¢ War in 
France and i im in 1815,” and the ¢ wr of 





Waterlco Model. 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Frn. 














pogaliar class, or c are the productions of sathers entirely 
unknown to fame. Goldseeker’s Manuals, and Califor- 
nian Guides, fill the advertisement columns just now, 
and also, we presume, the publishers’ pockets. Stealing 
through the mass of trash and confusion we notice a 
new work by Mr. Macfarlane, entitled “A Glance at 
tevolutionized Italy.” Sir Edward Bulwer’s “ King 
Arthur,” gives rise to a great deal of criticism, and will 
evidently determine Sir Edward’s ultimate position as a 
poet—the rank to which he so zealously aspires. ———Mr, 
Newby has announced one or two novels of which report 
speaks favourably, “ Launcelot Widge,” especially —— 
We are glad to notice that the spirited Belfast pub- 
lishers are about to introduce a new feature in their cheap 
and excellent repertoire. A collection of works more 
peculiarly adapted for instruction, and to consist of Bio- 
graphy, Travels, History, and General Literature, is to be 
published of the size and at the price of the Parlour 
Library, “ Chateaubriand’s Autobiography,” and “ Lam- 
artine’s Memoirs of my Youth,” are to a ry in the series. 
The French papers announce that several writers 
are about to take the field against M. Guizot’s 
work on Democracy. M. Cormenin and M. Proudhon 
are mentioned as of the number——There are 
as yet no tidings of the long-absent Arctic Expedi- 
tion——lIt is reported, that Lord John Russell has 
granted Mr. E. W. Lane, a pension of 100/. yearly 
for two years, to assist him on the work which now 
absorbs his attention——The Brussels Book-Pirates 
have perpetrated their usual robbery upon M. Guizot’s 
De wey. in so ingenious a manner, “ in little,” that 
it can be sent throughout the country, in letters, at the 
At home it has been done 











smallest rate of post ize, 
at a groat. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between Jan. 13 and Jan. 31, 1849. 
[N.B. — following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 

celled en.) — 

Norice.—In accordance with the request of many 
of the Publishers, the classified “ List of New Books” 
will appear only monthly, viz. in the number of the 
15th, as they inform us that thus they will be enabled 
to make a more complete return, with less trouble, than 
if applied to for every number; and it will be more con- 
venient to readers, as saving so many references. The 
following are a few lists received after the publication 
of our last number :— 

AGRICULTURE. 

On the Use of Lime in Agriculture. By Professor Johnston. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Book of the Farm. Royal 8vo. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Sir Wm. Kirkcaldy, of Grange, Knt. Governor 
of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of Scots. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 
Sowerby’s English Botany. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. per Part. 
EDUCATION. 

A French Grammar. By Professor Du Gue. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Fourth Ex lition 

The French a determined by the Sound of the last 


Syllable. By Professor Du Gue. Sq. Is. 2nd ed. 
FICTION. 
Family Pictures, from the German of A. La Fontaine. Fcap. 
8vo. Is. 


Now and Then. By Samuel Warren. Post 8vo. 2is. Third 
Edition. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
ide to South Australia, &c. &c. 12mo. Is. 
Paris, its Historical Buildings and its Revolutions. 18mo. 
4s. Cloth. 





HISTORY. 

Neibuhr’s Lectures on Roman History. or 1. Translated 
by H. Le M. Chepmell, M. A., and F, F. Demmler, 
Ph. D. 8vo. 6s. 

Pictures from Revolutionary Paris. By J. Palgrave Simpson, 

sq. 2 vols. Small 8vo. 16s. 





Guizot’s History of Civilization in Europe: also, his Treatise 
on Death Punishments. Fep. 8vo. 6d. cloth boards. 
The Sainted Kings and Queens of England. No. 1. 12mo. Is. 
MEDICINE. 


The Actual State of our Knowledge of Cholera. By Alex. 
Knox, M.D. Fep. 8vo. 6s. Cloth lettered. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Letters of Eminent Persons addressed to David Hume, Esq. 
8yo. 10s. 6d. Uniform with Burton’s Life of Hume. 
MUSIC. 
The Complete Gregorian Plain Chant Manual. By William 
Kelley. Vol. 1. Small 8vo. 12s. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Sketches in Natural History. Mammalia, Vols 1 and 2. 
3s. 





PERIODICALS. 
Magazine for the Young for 1848. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
The Soul, and its Relation to the Body. Fep.8vo. 6d. 
POETRY. 

Poems of Mrs. Hemans. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems. By W. E. 
Aytoun, Esq. Post8vo. 15s. 

RELIGION. 

Correspondence between the Duke of Argyll and the Rev. 
Andrew Gray Perth, in reference to His Grace’s Essay, 
entitled, “ Presbytery Examined.” 8yo. 2s. 

The Seventh Vial; being an = of the Apocalypse. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. . 6d. 

Gleanings from many Fields. Royal 32mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Science of Correspondences elucidated and shown to be 
the True Key to a Right Interpretation of the Word of 
God. By the Rev. E. Madeley. Demy 8yo. Stitched, 4s. ; 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SCIENCE. 

The Annals of Horticulture. Vol. for 1849. 8vo. 16s. 
Crimson cloth, gilt. 

Meteorology, being or Eighth Treatise on Natural Philosophy 
in Chambers’ Educational Course. Fep. 8vo. 10d. 
Cloth boards 

First Steps to Zoology. By Robert Patterson. 244 Woodcuts. 
Sq. 12mo. 3s, 





BOOKS, MU SIC, , AND WORKS OF ART 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From Jan. 13th to Jan. 31st, 1849. 


[Some errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 

From Mr. Newsy. 
Jealousy, a Novel, in 3 vols. Six Weeks in Gorsica, 12mo. 
From Mr. Bown. 
Miller’s Philosophy of History; Vol. III. Roger of Wen- 
dover’s Chronicle; Vol. I. Humboldt’s Cosmos ; 2 vols, 
From Messrs. NIsBer. 
Hymns and Thoughts for the Sick and Lonely. 
From Mr. STRANGE. 
Guide to the Gold Country of California. 
From Messrs. Simms and M‘INTYRE. 
The Tithe Proctor, by Carlton. 
From Messrs. WHITTAKER and Co. 
Dietetics. 
From Mr. Ricu. 
The Soul and its Relation to the Body. Guide to South 

Australia. 

From Mr. Bumups. 
Sequel to Adventures in Circassia. 

From Messrs. Darton and Co, 
Our Cousins in Ohio, by Mary Howitt. 
From Messrs. AYLorr and JoNnEs. 
Smith’s Canadian Gazetteer. - 
From Mr. WASHBOURNE. 

Oracles from the British Poets. 

From Mr. Hurst. 
The Knife and Fork. 

From Messrs. OLIVER and Boyp. 
Edinburgh Almanac. 
From Mr, CHURCHILL. 
Coot on the Teeth. 
From Messrs. BAILEY. 
The Gold Regions of California. 
of From Mr. WRIGHT. 
A Trap to catch a Sunbeam. 
PERIODICALS AND SERIALS :— 
London University College Magazine, No. VI. King 
Dobbs, No. I. 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Messrs. Warp and Co, will shortly publish 

Man; his Constitution and Primitive Condition. By Rev. 
J. Harris, D.D 

Notes on the Prophecies of the Apocalypse. By Rev. H. F. 
Burder, D.D. 

Messrs. Simms and Mc INTyRE announce the following : 

, The Tithe Proctor; a Tale of Irish Life. By W. Carleton, 

Aut obiography of Chateaubriand, 

Lamartine’s Memoir of my Youth. 

Mr. JoHN JOHNSTONE is about to issue 

The Philosophy of Religion. By J. D. Morrell, A.M. 

Memoir of the Rev. John M‘Donald, A.M., Calcutta. By 
the Rev. W. K. Tweedie, Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Wm. BLackwoop and Sons are preparing 

An Edition of the Physical Atlas. For the use of Colleges, 
Academies, and Families. By A. K. Johnston, Esq. 

Questions on the Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe, 
for the use of Schools. 

Messrs. W. and R. CuamBers purpose shortly to issue 

Political and Social Economy: its practical application. 
By J. H. Burton. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., gilt edges, fancy cloth, gilt 
sides and back, 


ALES OF SPRIN G FLOWERS, 
AND SUMMER BLOSSOMS, for the Young and Good. 
NEW JUVENILE WORKS, ror PRESENTS on PRIZE 
BOOKS, with numerous Pictorial Illustrations, 1s. each, 
sewed, or ls. 6d, bound in Cloth, with Coloured Titles and 
Frontispieces. 


ITTLE STORIES ABOUT 
PRETTY LITTLE BIRDS. Bythe Author of Keeper’s 
Travels. Eight plates of Illustrations. 


gi HE ORPHAN CAPTIVE; or, 

CHRISTIAN ENDURANCE. By Miss J. Strickland. 
A Tale of the Shipwreck and Captivity of an Ambassador’s 
Daughter. With 7 pages of plates. 


T HE WIDOW AND ORPHANS; 
or, THE CHANGES OF LIFE. By the Rev. J. 
Young, M. A., Author of the Perils of Paul Percival 
Scripture Natural History, &c. 7 plates. 
HE ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE 
‘ KEEPSAKE; on AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUC. 
TION. Embellished with upwards of Sixty elegant En- 
gravings on wood. 


(TALES OF SPRING FLOWERS 

AND SUMMER BLOSSOMS, for the Young and 
Good. About Snow Drops, the Wall Flower, and Cowslips 
and Primroses. With Six pages of Illustrations, 


\ ORE TALES OF SPRING 
& FLOWERS AND SUMMER BLOSSOMS, viz.—The 
Hare Bells, the Bee Orchis, White Violets, Water Lilies, 
Wild Roses, and Wood Anemonies. With Six pages of 
plates. 


LAY GRAMMAR ; or, THE ELE- 

MENTS OF GRAMMAR explained in short and easy 
games; By Miss Corner, Embellished with Forty-eight 
Illustrations. 


the VILLAGE SCHOOL, with the 
History and what became of some of the Scholars. 
With Thirty Mlustrations. 


ITTLE TALES FOR THE 


NURSERY, amusing and instructive. With Seven- 


teen Illustrations. 
~CRIPTURE PARABLES 
IN VERSE, for Children, with Explanations, in prose, 
of the meaning conveyed by our Saviour in each Parable, 
With Forty Illustrations. 


TORIES OF THE ELEMENTS; or, 
THE OLD MAN AND HIS FOUR SERVANTS, With 
Eight tinted Plates. 
Just ready, and made very interesting to Young Children, 
NIMALS FROM NOAHWH’S ARK, 


with some regard to their comparative sizes, and 
useful description under each Animal. In 12 Sheets, at 6d. 
each coloured ; 4d. tinted ; 3d. plain. Size, whole sheet fools- 
cap: Eight Animals on each sheet. Also, as a Companion 
Sheet to the above, ls. coloured; 6d. tinted; 4d. plain, the 
Correct Comparative Sizes, at one view, of the various Quad- 
rupeds, Birds, Reptiles, &c. seen in the twelve sheets. 


\ ESSRS. DEAN & SON have also 
yt completed their First Series of Thirteen Sixpenny 
SCRIPTURAL TALES, with Coloured Plates, as Sunday 
books for very little Children. 
Their other series of Coloured Children’s books, selling at 6d. 
each are: 
GRAND PAPA EASY ’S—Thirteen different’ sorts. 
GRANDMAMMA sY’S—Fifteen different sorts. 
AUNT AFFABLE’S—Thirteen different sorts. 
UNCLE BUNCLE’S-. Thirteen different sorts. 
And ORIGINAL TOY,—Thirteen different sorts. 
All of which will be found moral and amusing, and many 
instructive, to the little folks for whom Messrs, DEAN & 
SON intend them. 





New Drawing Book, in 74 a, 6d. each, stitched, or 7s. 


JOBINSON’S ELE ‘MENTARY anv 
PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOK, comprising 
examples of Still Life, Figures, Landscapes, Shipping, 
Animals, &c. 
London: Thomas Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street, and all 
Booksellers. 





Mone - x, <r TA EY 
pA TENT CHOLERA PREVEN- 
TION BELT (for either Sex).—Recommended by the 
Board of Health. Scientifically constructed to secure warmth, 
support, and ease; protect the bowels from cold, and improve 
the figure. Sent in return for post order, free, at 7s. 6d.; 
with elastic hips, 10s. 6d.; small size, 5s 
Also, the PATENT ANTI-CONSUMPTION CORSET, 
without bones or lacing.--Elastic, and imparting fashion and 
elegance to the figure, with perfect support and ease. Direc- 
tions for measurement, which are simple, will be sent.—Price 
15s. and 1 Guinea. E. and E. H. Martin, Surgical Bandage 
Makers, 3, Mabledon Place, New Road (near St. Pancras 
Church), London. Of whom may be had every kind of Belt, 
Truss, Supporter, &c. 
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1849.] 
ESSRS. DEAN anp SON invite 


the ettention of those engaged in tuition to the 
following reviews, selected from a large number, recommen- 
datory of Miss Corner as an historian for the school room. 

‘Miss Corner is an excellent historian for the school 
room.”—Spectator. 

** Miss Corner is concise in matter yet perspicuous in style, 
delicate in narration yet accurate in record, comprehensive 
in reference yet simple in arrangement.” —J: vonport In a. 
pendent. 

** Miss Corner writes intelligibly and fluently, with much 
easy and winning grace.” —Magazine of Arts and Sciences. 

“The beauty of composition throughout the writings of 
Miss Corner is singular and fascinating.””— Sun. 

**Miss Corner has acquired a deserved celebrity for the 
singularly attractive and intelligible manner she has in nar- 
ratin’ history.”—Critic. 

CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, commencing at the 
earliest periods and continued to the present time, are 
interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the 
domestic habits, and condition of the people. in different 
epochs of their history, and consist of 











Bound with 

: The Histories of the Questions. 
ENGLAND and WALES; five fine 

plates, and map ..... ioe a Sa 3s. 6d. 





Questions 


IRELAND; three fine nm and 
. BR , ae 2s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND ; three fine plates, “and 


map ' 8s. 
FRANC E; three fine ig s, and map 3s. 














SPAIN and PORTUGAL ; three fine 

plates, and map ‘ Mi. 2s. 6d 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY: two 

plates and map .. ‘a ehee Gkewedes: Min Ree 
GERMANY ; including Aus stria ; three fine plates 

and map.. cus~ences, Oh OE 
TURKEY and ‘Or rOM. AN E MP IRE . : three fine 

plates and map.. Srcocecveccecssccsccocs Oh Cd. 
POL ~ and RU SSIA. three fine plates and 

mé eee cnececencs le ON 
IT AL y ‘and SWITZE RLAND; three fine plates 

and map edobdsteiveveccces SG, 
HOLL AND ‘and. B E L GIU M; ’ two fine plates and 

map.. Som ws cose 28. 6d. 
ROME ; ‘third ‘edition, ‘with Questi ns to each 





chapter, and a full Chronological Table...... 

A detailed Prospectus of the 
Corner, may be had for distribution, 

Just published, with illustrations, 
ls. 6d., bound, the fourth edition of the PLAY GRAMMAR, 
by Miss Corner. Also, by the sam aie. and at same 
price, EVER Y CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, for the 
junior cla: 863. 


above Histories, by 
free, on i ( 


- ls., sewed, or 





applica 


Charles wutler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge ; an easy 
Catechism of the most useful information. 1s. 6d., bound 
in cloth.—Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography, and 
Use of the Globes. Seven maps, 2s., or without the maps 


and Use of the Globes, 1s. 6d., bound. 


35, Threadneedle-strect ; and by 
t 


Dean and Son, 35, 
ll booksellers. 


order of ¢ 


London : 


TEUBER’S IMPROVED LIQUID 
GLUE, impervious to damp or heat, without smell, 
and equal, if not superior, in strength to any other glue. 
It is used as a cement for wood, stone, marble, ivory, metal, 
china, and earthenware, and for household purposes in g 
eral. Price, pale, 10s., dark, 8s. per gallon; and in bottles 
at 6d., 1s., and 1s.6d. Manufactured only by Messrs. Neuber 
and Watkins, varnish and japan manufacturers, 4, Endell- 
street, Broad-street, Holborn, where samples may be ob- 
tained, or forwarded free on receipt of 12 postage stamps. 
Retail warehouse, 76, Long-acre, two doors from Drury-lane. 
N.B. Respectable local agents required for the sale of these 
articles in the provinces. ‘‘ For repairing anything short of 
a ‘kingdom out of joint,’ or ‘a broken constitution,’ this 
Improved Liquid Glue seems quite up to the mar 
have tried it on a china dish, a wooden box, and ‘ 
schaum with equally satisfactory results,”’— Vide 
Dec. 30, 1848. 








HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Vy ARTON’S ERVALENT 
patronised by the nobility and ¢ ved by th 


strongest of certific: ites, medical, chemical, 
Certificate of Dr. Ure’s analysis of Warto 


appre 
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T HE GRECIAN WAISTCOA 
registered April 5th, 1846,6 & 7 Vict. c. 


most novel and elegant garment to be had only 
inventor, 
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W. WETHERED, 
2, Conduit-street, two doors from Regent-street. 


NoTIce.—These Loz 
Opium, or of any Ano 


not 
lyne which can injure the 


nges do 


Under Patronage of Royalty, and the Authority 


Faculty. 


K EATIN 
X a pe AHDS OF 
confirmed t 
f Asthma, Winter Cough, 
and other Pulmonary Maladies. They 
deservedly obtained the high patronage of their 
the King of Prussia, and the King of Hanover; ve 
also of the Nobility and Clergy, and of the Public general 
use them, under the recommendation of some of the 
eminent of the Faculty. They have im 
the following :—Asthmatic and Consumptive 
plaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, Hoarseness, &c 
Prepared and sold in Boxes, ls. lid., and 
ts. 6¢., and 10s. 6d 


Forty YEARS’ has 


experience 


Iloarseness, 










cases 


Tins, 2s, 9 


that the words “‘Kearine’s Coven LozEnGEs” 
graved on the Government Stamp of each box. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
Letter from “COLONEL HAWKE R, 6 
well-known Author on ‘‘Guns and Shooting.” 
parish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, October 21st, 
Sir,--I cannot resist informing you of the 
effect that I have experienced by taking only 
LOZENGES. I had acough for several weeks, 
1 that had been prescribed for me; and yet I 
pletely rid of it by taki ibout half 
Lozen which I find are the 
cough without deranging the stomach or digestive 
Sir, your humble = int, 


P. HAWKER. 
, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Copy of a 


} 
I 
] 
I 





I am, 
To Mr. 


KEATING, 79 


ontain any preparation of 
constitution, 


of the 


rS COUGH LOZENGES 
fully 
he superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the 
Shortness of 
have 
Majesties 
ry many 


ly, 


most 
diate influence over 
Com- 


i. 
. each, by THOM AS KE A TING, Chemist, 


&c., No. 79, St. Paul’s ¢ hurch Y: urd, London, 
Sold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders 
in the Kingdom. 


-B.—To pre vent spurio us imitations, please to observe 
are en- 





CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 


ND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
FINSBURY, 


LOADER, 


24, PAVEMENT, LONDON,—24. 


RICHARD A. C. 
YESPECTFULLY 


) about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspe 











SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY 

ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in 

hair seating bi ud eo ke.ee § 5 

SOLID ROSEWOOD | ( ABRIOLE. “DR ‘AWING- 

ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stufhng.... 

phage COUCH to match, w ith 
mt, spring stuffed.. Métacwsscocexe © 

SOLID ROSEWOOD CIIAIRS, | st d 

in Damask ..... iakuhs ob Wh als &B Xe 

ROSEWOOD couc H toi SR icavsccccisadee GS 


bri iole 

























“London, December 2, 1847, 24, Bloomsbury —I 
have analysed a sample of the finely ound meal of 
leguminous seed, called Warton’s Ervalenta, and find it t 
be a pure vegetable product, very nutritious and y 
digestible, possessing the character of removing and coun 
teracting habitual constipation, andes tablishing a regularity 
in the alvine discharge. The said alenta is, in m 
opinion, a perfectly wholesome diet etic Andrew Ure, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., Professor of Chemi stry and Analytical 
Chemist.” Reference is made to the twenty-fourth edition 
of ‘* Warton’s Treatise on the inv: uluable Properties of the 
Ervalenta, and its great Efficacy in ‘ure of Constipa- 





and Indigestion, confirmed by numerous Certificates 


” 


tion 
and Testimonials. 

To be had of Warton and Co., 9, St. M 
Charing-cross, London; Youens, 36, Farring 
Payne and Son, 328, Regent-street; Ashley 
Merry, 19, North Audley-street ; Graham, 





, Piccadilly ; 
7, ‘1 nds gate-hill 
Marriott, 74, Gracechurch-street ; and through all Seals. 





sellers, Price 6d. ; by post, ls, 


MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth . o 813 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahogany ) oe 
I t solid Mahogany L » Table, F? 1 Polished 2 12 


FOU ik-FOOT FINE MAHOGAN' LOO TABLE, 
with Star Top (very elegan 414 
FIVE.FOOTL ATH or SAC KING BOTTOM Fol Re 
POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot Mahogany 
Pil llars and Cornices, or 


RRR Se Ao 
very superior. i. 15s. 6d. to 6 16 











FOUR-POST MAHOGANY BEDSTEAD, without 
Cornices ce caesedne sede aah oe ween 2 12 
JAPANNED FRENCH BEDSTEADS, all sizes and 
ec Boa 
MAHOGANY ‘HALF-TESTER BEDSTEAD, with 






( HIMNEY GLASSES in Gilt Frames. to 10 10 
DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahog: Frames 1 12 
MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit 
OBSERVE.=--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 


24, PAVEMENT, FinspuRy, Lonpon. 


all Customers, 


solicits all parties 


Ce 


his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest 
ens of Furniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the 
possible prices. 

& se d. 
ISPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real 
Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 
seats, with continuation — mouldings 

to the backs, on patent castors . ctaijumee 2 OG 
~~ ANY SWEEP BACK CHAtR S, with Tra- 
rar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, 

in hair seating, carved and parte polished 014 6 





the 
“ Long- 
1846. 
extraordinary 
a few cf your 
that defied 
got com- 
asmall box of your 
only ones that relieve the 
organs, 


} any 
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LT LE TORT COE IE EE ATLL, EAL TEM ETE ST! NTE COE AT RR 
T. 

This 
of the 


MORISON’S PILLS.—The British 
x College of Health and Society of Hygeists have no 
connexion whatever with any Pillor Medicine except Mr. 
Morison the Hygeist’s. 

Dated at the British College of Health, 
don, this 10th day of October, 1848. 


New Road, Lon- 


, Fleet-street. 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 

—Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, 

hi is introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION OF AR TI: 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be 
found very superior to any Teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication ; and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charge at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet-street. 


At home from Ten till Five. 








JOSEPH LOADER, 


RNITEt be E AND LOOK ING-GLASS 
ANUFACTURER, 

3, P AV vs ‘ME NT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 
puE extensive celebrity of Joseph 

Loader’s Establishment for tweuty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholster.ng business, affords a 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, 
| heffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and 

Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or elegancies of household economy. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc- 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
requisites for the commencement or completion of 
housekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort nd respectabi ility. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket castors, 
27. 10s. to 47. 10s.; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong 
horse-hair, and spiral-springs, in real Morocco leather, 5/. to 
6/.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocce-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 
Bedsteps, carpeted and polished, at 1/. 9s. and 1/. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 


F 














Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 


















PRESENT TARIFF. Sad £ ad 
| Solid rosewood chairs, French polished, 
| CC) ee re eae Pe |) 
| Sets of eight mahogany ditto..........4 4 0 410 0 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar...... 416 0 510 0 
| Gondola easy chairs (in leather)........ 1 8 0 116 0 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed. nen @, 8 28 
Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 
ME or tc kc dken 0600 cedeowéuenaees OO - O - Ss aL 
| Patent reclining chairs, with leg-rest, 
stuffed all hair, in morocco leather, 
On patent CastOPs ..ccccccccccccseee 6 O DO $10 O 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 
throughout, spring stuffed, in morocco, 
on patent castors..... ° ne 340 310 0 
Couches, with loose squabs, All hai 215 0 315 0 
Mahogany | loo-tables, French polis shed. 211 0 24 O 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars 310 0 48 0 
cameatill he ffoniers, with cz urved ‘back ks 
and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ace 3 @ 2M C6 
4 ft. carved mahogany side-board, with 
drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 
trays complete, French polished...... 412 0 515 6 
Mahogany dining-table with sliding 
frames, loose leaves and castors...... 312 6 § 6 @ 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 


poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 






supe yr ditto, massive pillars, carved, 
double screwed, and bra ke ted round.6 6 0 715 6 

> ft. 6 in oe washstands, marble 
—— é Oe'ne ab oc ewes He 212 6 12 6 
en suite 250 211 0 





peer od with drawers in 








Wi 

et 0100 
3 ft. mahogany 

ee, COE OES 0 115 0 
Chamber chairs, 

seats dudhaeuviasecetedacied 0050 
Chimney gl in gilt frames 50 by 18 

to 40 by 24 inches ......ccccccccvese 3 2 0 SIT O 
Alva or wool mattress, 4 feet 6 inches 016 6 O17 6 


*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is requested—as a favour 
—that all letters may be addressed in full. 
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NEW WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ME. fF: 


C. 


NEWBY, 


72, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 





IN THE PRESS, 
In 3 Vols. post 8vo. 


SLEEPING AND WAKING, 
OR, THE DOUBLE LIFE. 


By the Author of “The White Slave,” “ Revelation of Russia,” ‘‘ Analogies and Contrasts,” &c. 


Il. 


In 3 Vols. post 8vo. 


FAMILY FAILINGS; A Novel. 
If. 
In 3 Vols. post 8vo. 


SELF DEPENDANCE; 


A Novel. 


IV. 


In | Vol. post 8vo. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


THE ROCK OF ROME, 


A Treatise wherein the fundamental traditional dogma of the f 
interpretation of the word of God; and proved to be merely an invention of Antichrist. 


Roman Catholic Church is confronted with the obviously true 
By JAMES SHERIDAN 


KNOWLES, Esq., Author of “ Virginius,” “The Hunchback,” &c. 


Vv. 


In 1 Vol., splendidly Iustrated from Nature, 12s. 


EX M 


OR, THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. HUBERT IN THE 


OOR; 
WEST. 


By H. BYNG HALL, Esq., Author of “ Highland Sports.” 
VI. 
In 3 Vols., post 8vo. 


GEORGINA 


HAMMOND. 


By the Author of “ The Poor Cousin,” “ My Sister Minnie,” &c. 
VIL. 
In 3 Vols. post 8vo. 


MABLE 


By 


CARRINGTON. 


the Author of “The Blacksmith’s Daughter,” &c. 


Vil. 
The Second Volume of 


A CATHOLIC 


HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. 


3y W. B. MACCABE, Esq. 


NOW READY, 
A Second Edition, 
In Three Volumes, 1/. lls. 6d. 


THE FORGERY; 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of “ Darnley,” “Henry | 


Masterton,” ‘‘ The Gypsy,” 
gier 

“The Forgery, the last of Mr. James’s Novels, will not be 
merely regarded as amongst the best, but the very best in 
which his genius and his skill as an author have been em- 
ployed. A more truth-seeming and thrilling tale we have 
never read.” —Morning Herald. 

“One of Mr. James’s happiest productions.” 


“The Robber,” “The Smug- 


Critic. 


In Three Volumes, 


a ¥ T rel a4 vw ae! 
LADY GRANARD’S NIECES. 
“It will not fail to interest.” —Jerrolds Paper. 
“Written with a genial and hearty warmth—evincing a 
keen and clear knowledge of the gentler phases of the female 
heart.”—Morning Chronicle. 


In Three Volumes, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
IMTDAV 
PERCY; 
OR, THE OLD LOVE AND TILE NEW, 
By the Author of “ The Hen-pecked Husband.” 
“One of the most meritorious fictions of the season.”— 
Standard of Freedom. 
** To call it clever is too poor a term.” Weekly Chronicle. 


In Three Volumes, 


1 rot. 
JEALOUSY, 

By the Author of “ Five Years in the East,” “ Recollec- 

tions of Rugby.” 

““A domestic novel, very happily coneeived, and very 
cleverly worked out. It conveys a moral lesson to the mind, 
and one which will leave an impression there not soon to be 
effaced.” —Era, 


| ‘Jane Eyre;’ 


SECOND EDITION. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HATL, 
sy ACTON BELL, Esq. 
“As pure a specimen of domestic life in this country as 
as vivid and as telling in its portraiture of 
character as ‘ Wuthering Heights.’”— Morning Herald. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


MY SISTER MINNIE. A NOVEL. 


By the Author of the “ Poor Cousin,” “Jeremiah Parkes,” 
&e. 


“The whole story is written with great sentiment and 
elegance.” —Spectator. 
“It displays good taste and excellent feeling.” — Atlas. 


SECOND EDITION, 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo., with Map, 30s., 


y " 10 y 1 ™)IDp id i 
ANALOGIES AND CONTRASTS; 
OR, FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

By the Author of “ Revelations of Russia,” &c. 
“The sketches of parties and politicians is a paper attrac- 
tive fur its subject, dealing with the circumstances that 
concuced to the late Revolution, and the characters of the 
men who influenced it.”— Spectator. 
** The anthor has not sent forth a work more likely to hit 


=~ public taste and inform the public mind.” — Weekly 
mes, 


In One Volume, 8vo. price 12s., with 14 splendid Plates. 
’ r YT ny A rON Y ’ ) ’ ’ 
SIX WEEKS IN CORSICA, 
By WILLIAM COWEN, Esq. 
Dedicated by permission to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

“The author has amassed together a vast quantity of in- 
formation upon the political history and natural productions 
of Corsica, as well as the national habits and customs of the 
people. In every respect the book is yaluable and interest- 
| ing.”—AMorning Herald, 





| Fr + HISTORY OF WONDERFUL 


“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BOOK FOR A CORNER. 


- Or, Selections in Prose and Verse, from Authors the 
best suited to that mode of enjoyment, with comments on 
each, and a General Introduction. By LEIGH HUNT, 
With 80 Illustrations on wood, by F. W. Huime, and 
J. FRANKLIN. 2 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


if IGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
OF THE ADRIATIC, including CROATIA, and the 
SOUTHERN PROVINCES of AUSTRIA. By A. A. PATON, 
Esq., Author of “ Servia; the Youngest Member of the 
European Family,” &c. &e. With Mapsand Views in tinted 
lithography. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
TDANIES DIVINE COMEDY, 
‘“‘THE INFERNO.” A literal Prose Translation, 
with the Text of the Original collated from the best Edi- 
tions, and Explanatory Notes. By J. A. CARLYLE, M.D. 
8vo. with a portrait, 14s. 


MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUME. 
ae HOLY GOSPELS. Embellished 


with a Series of beautiful Illustrations, by Ancient 
and Modern Masters, engraved on wood, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. CHARLES HeatH. Ina handsome small 
folio volume, price £1 11s. 6d. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
top; or large paper, £2 10s. 


INVENTIONS. With numerous Illustrations. Price 


5s. cloth, gilt. 


MBARVALIA: POEMS. 
~& By THOMAS BURBIDGE and ARTHUR H. CLOUGH, 
Foolscap, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


i) Freed BARTON; a Tale of Man- 
y chester Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. Third Edition 
in the press. 


TMHE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. A New Edition. 2 vols. 

foolscap 8vo, 16s. 

Steere ROMANCE OF THE PEER- 
AGE; or CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. By 

GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. Vols. I. and IL. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

each. 

PELEAM, OR, ADVENTURES OF 
A GENTLEMAN. By Sir EDWARD BULWER 

LYTTON, Bart. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. Cloth. 


D OCTOR BIRCH AND HIS 
: YOUNG FRIENDS. By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 
With Sixteen Plates drawn by the Author, 4to. 5s.; or 


Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 

a RESARTUS. 
K THOMAS CARLYLE. A New Edition. 
10s. 6d. 


Cheap Edition. 


By 


Post 8yo. 


T HE FLORIST, FOR 1848. 
Conducted by E. BECK, of Isleworth. With Fifteen 

beautifully-coloured Plates. 8vo. cloth, 13s. 6d. 

THE SECRET PLAN OF THE 

, JESUITS. Detected and Revealed by the ABBATE 

LEONE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

flee E HAND.  Phrenologically Con- 

sidered. 


With Four Plates. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SHOP. 


pue OLD CURIOSITY 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Cheap Edition. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 4s. 


TP wHices THOUGHTS. By 
Author of “ Little Poems for Little People.” 
cloth, 3s. 


- ITTLE 
4 PEOPLE. 


| 

C 
ey 
| Goethe. 
| 8vo. 6s. 


London : Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


the 


12mo. 


POEMS FOR 
With Illustrations. 
AMPAIGN IN FRANCE IN THE 
YEAR 1792. Translated from the German o 
By ROBERT FARIE, Barrister-at-Law. Post 





LITTLE 


12mo. cloth, 3s. 





Lonpon :--Printed and Published by Joun CrockrorD, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of 
| Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, 

on Monday, the Ist day of February, 1849. 





